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Sir  JOHN  PRINGLE,  Bart. 

PHYSICIAN  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 
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S I R, 


uracc  this  opportunity 
of  giving  you  a public  teftimo- 
ny  of  my  fmcere  attachment. 
There  is,  befides,  a peculiar 
propriety  in  addreffing  to  you 
the  following  Lectures,  intern 
'ded  for  the  ufe  of  the  young 
ftudents  in  phyfic,  as  it  af- 
fords me  a very  proper  occa- 
fion  of  pointing  out  to  their 


reat  pleafure  I em 


imitation* 
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DEDICATION. 


imitation,  a Gentleman,  whofe 
honour  and  probity,  whofe 
genius  and  learning,  have 
done  fo  much  credit  to  the 
profeffion,  and  whofe  ardent 
zeal  and  unwearied  labours 
have  fo  much  contributed  to 
its  advancement. 

I am,  with  the  fincereft  re- 

s 

fpe£t  and  efteem 

SIR, 

Your  obliged  and 
Faithful  Servant, 

College  of 
Edinburgh, 

May  19.  1772. 


JOHN  GREGORY, 


ADVERTISEMENT, 

(Prefixed  to  the  Second  Editiou  of  this  Work.) 

V 1 • ~ 

_ / 

t ^ H E following  Le&ures  have  been 

read  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh 
for  feveral  years  paft,  and  as  many  tran- 
fcripts  of  them  were,  from  time  to  time, 
taken  by  my  pupils,  one  of  them  found 
its  way  to  the  prefs  in  the  negligent  drefs 
in  which  they  were  firft  exhibited.  The 
Public,  however,  having  been  pleafed  to 
afford  them  a favourable  reception  even 
in  that  form,  I thought  it  a piece  of  jus- 
tice I owed  to  its  candour,  to  give  them  a 
thorough  revifal,.  and  to  make  them,  as 
far  as  I was  able,  more  worthy  of  its 
acceptance.  This  I have  now  done.  I 
hope  they  will  be  found  of  fome  ufe  not 
only  to  ftudents,  but  to  the  younger  part 
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of  the  Faculty  ; and  that  my  fincere  en- 
deavours to  promote  the  true  interefts  of 
Phyfic,  however  ineffe&ual,  will  induce 
my  brethren  to  overlook  any  defe&s  that, 
after  all  my  care,  may  Hill  be  found  in 
them. 


LECTURE 


( I ) 


LECTURE  I. 


Utility  and  dignity  of  the  medical  art. — Rea* 
fons  why  phyfcians  have  been  fometimes 
expofed  to  ridicule . — Requifites  to  form  the 
char  abler  of  a phyfician. — Opportunities 
which  the  prof ejf ion  of  medicine  gives  for 
the  exertion  of  genius , and  for  the  exercife 
of  humanity. — Inquiry  into  the  duties  and 
offices  of  a phyfician . — Divifion  of  the 
fubjebl. — The  genius , underjianding , and 
temper  required  in  a phyfician. — Diffi- 
culties attending  the  profeffion. — Command 
qf  temper , prefence  of  mind,  and  refolution, 
necejfary. — Moral  qualities. — -Humanity— *- 
Gentleuefs  of  manners. — Flexibility. — Par- 
ticular tendernefs  due  to  nervouspatients.— 
Frequent  contrafl  between  the  manners  of 
ci  phyfician  when  firfl  fetting  out,  and 
A when 
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when  ejiahlijhed  in  practice. — Obligations 
to  difcretion , fecrecy  and  honour . — Tem- 
perance, fobriety . — Candour. — Opennefs  to 
conviction. 

ripHE  defign  of  the  profeffion  which  I 
Jl.  have  the  honour  to  hold  in  this 
univerfity,  is  to  explain  the  practice  of 
medicine , by  which  I underhand,  the  art 
of  preferving  health,  of  prolonging  life, 
and  of  curing  difeafes.  This  is  an  art 
of  great  extent  and  importance  ; and  for 
this  all  your  former  medical  fludies  were 
intended  to  qualify  you. 

But,  before  I enter  upon  the  particular 
bufinefs  of  this  courfe,  I (hall,  agreeably 
to  cuftom,  give  fome  preliminary  lectures, 
in  which  I fnall  lay  before  you  fome  con- 
fiderations,  which,  though  not  flrictly 
belonging  to  my  fubjedt,  yet  deferve  the 

attention 
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attention  of  all  thofe  who  would  practife 
medicine. — On  this  occafion  I think  it 
needlefs  to  dwell  on  the  utility  and  dig- 
nity of  the  medical  art.  Its  utility  was 
never  ferioully  called  in  queftion  ; every 
man  who  buffers  pain  or  licknefs  will 
very  gratefully  acknowledge  the  ufeful- 


■ 

nefs  of  an  art  which  gives  him  relief. 
People  may  difpute,  whether  phyfic,  on 
the  whole,  does  more  good  or  harm  to 
mankind  ; juft  as  they  may  difpute, 
whether  the  faculty  of  reafon,  confidering 
how  it  is  often  perverted,  really  con- 
tributes to  make  human  life  more  or  lefs 
happy ; whether  a vigorous  conftitution 
and  an  independent  fortune  are  bleflings 
or  curfes  to  thofe  who  poffefs  them ; 
whether  the  arts  and  feiences  in  general 


have  proved  beneficial  or  detrimental  to 
mankind. — Such  queftions  afford  oppor- 
tunities for  the  difplay  of  eloquence,  and 
* ' for 
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for  faying  plaufible  and  ingenious  things ; 
but  ftill  nobody  doubts  of  the  real  and 
fubftantial  advantages  attending  thofe  ac- 
quifitions,  if  applied  to  their  natural  and 
proper  ufes.  Much  wit  has  indeed,  in 
all  ages,  been  exerted  upon  our  pro- 
feffion  ; but,  after  all,  we  fhali  find  that 
this  ridicule  has  rather  been  employed 
againfl  phyficians  than  phyfic.  There 
are  fome  reafons  for  this  fufficiently  ob- 
vious. Phyficians,  confidered  as  a body 
of  men,  who  live  by  medicine  as  a pro- 
fefhon,  have  an  intereft  feparate  and 
diflind  from  the  honour  of  the  fcience. 
In  purfuit  of  this  interefl,  fome  have 
acted  with  candour,  with  honour,  with 
the  ingenuous  and  liberal  manners  of 
gentlemen.  Confcious  of  their  own 
worth,  they  difdained  every  artifice,  and 
depended  for  fuccefs  on  their  real  merit. 
But  fuch  men  are  not  the  molt  numerous 


in 
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in  any  profeflion.  Some  impelled  by 
neceflity,  fome  ftimulated  by  vanity,  and 
others  anxious  to  conceal  ignorance,  have 
had  recourfe  to  various  mean  and  un- 
worthy arts  to  raife  their  importance  a- 
mong  the  ignorant,  who  are  always  the 
molt  numerous  part  of  mankind.  Some 
of  thefe  arts  have  been  an  affectation  of 
myftery  in  all  their  writings  and  con- 
ventions relating  to  their  profeflion  ; 
an  affectation  of  knowledge,  infcrutable 
to  all,  except  the  adepts  in  the  fcience  ; 
an  air  of  perfect  confidence  in  their  own 
fkill  and  abilities  ; and  a demeanor  fo- 
lemn,  contemptuous,  and  highly  ex- 
pi-effive  of  felf-fufficiency.  Thefe  arts, 
however  well  they  might  fucceed  with 
the  reft  of  mankind,  could  not  efcape 
the  cenfure  of  the  more  judicious,  nor 
elude  the  ridicule  of  men  of  wit  and 
humour.  The  ftage,  in  particular,  has 

ufed 
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ufed  freedom  with  the  profeffors  of  the  fa- 
Jutary  art ; but  it  is  evident,  that  mo  ft 
of  the  fatire  is  levelled  againft  the  parti- 
cular notions,  or  manners  of  individuals, 
and  not  againft  the  fcieiice  itfelf. 

Of  the  dignity  of  the  profeffion  I 
need  fay  little.  I fuppofe  you  are  well 
fatisfied  that  you  have  chofen  a reputable 
one.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  pride 
or  caprices  of  a few  countries,  it  has 
generally  been  looked  upon,  and  with 
good  reafon,  as  one  of  the  moft  liberal. 
To  excel  in  it  requires  a greater  compals 
of  learning  than  is  neceffary  in  any  other. 
A knowledge  of.  mathematicks,  at  leaft 
of  the  elementary  parts  of  them,  of  na- 
tural hiftory,  and  natural  philofophy,  are 
eflent  rally  connected  with  it ; as  well  as 
the  fciences  of  anatomy,  botany,  and 
chemiftry,  which  are  indeed  its  very 

foundations. 
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foundations.  There  are  likewife  fome  parts 
of  knowledge,  which,  though  not  ab- 
folutely  necefl'ary  to  the  fuccefsful  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  are  yet  fo  ufeful,  that 
no  phyfician,  who  has  had  a regular  edu- 
cation, is  found  without  them ; fuch  are, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  French  languages.  If  you  add  to 
this,  that  knowledge  of  men,  and  of 
manners,  which  a phyfician  naturally  and 
infenfibly  acquires  by  an  extenfive  inter- 
courfc  with  mankind,  I think  it  will 
evidently  appear,  that  no  profefiion  re- 
quires a greater  variety  of  liberal  accom- 
plifliments  than  that  of  phyfic.  This 
f efficiently  eftablifhes  its  dignity : I fay, 
its  dignity,  if  that  is  to  be  eftimated  by 
its  real  ufefulnefs  to  mankind,  and  by 
the  variety  of  talents  necefl'ary  to  pra&ife 
it  with  fuccefs  and  reputation. 


We 
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We  have  indeed  much  reafon  to  be 
pleafed  with  the  honourable  point  of 
view  in  which  our  profeffion  is  regarded 
in  every  part  of  the  Britifh  dominions. 
They  who  have  feen  in  how  contempt- 
ible a light  fome  of  its  branches  are  con- 
fidered  in  other  countries  of  Europe, 
will  feel  more  fenfibly  the  juft  regard 
paid  to  them  here.  One  happy  con- 
fequence,  among  many  others,  which  re- 
fults  from  this,  is,  that  gentlemen  of  the 
belt  families,  diftinguiflied  for  their  fpirit 
and  their  genius,  often  apply  to  the  fludy  of 
medicine  ; and  the  liberal  and  ingenuous 
manners,  generally  found  in  men  well 
born  and  genteelly  educated,  reflefl  an 
additional  dignity  on  the  profeffion. 

Befides  the  general  confideration  of 
the  utility  and  dignity  of  the  fcience  of 
medicine,  it  may  be  confidered  in  two 
different  views. 


In 
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la  the  firft  place,  as  prefenting  a very 
ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  ge- 
nius.— The  great  extent  of  the  fubjeft,  and 
avariety  of  caufes,  which  I (hall  afterwards 
endeavour  to  explain,  have  left  it  im- 
perfeft  in  many  of  its  parts  ; and  indeed 
there  are  fome  in  it  hitherto  unexplored. 

In  the  fecond  place,  medicine  pre- 
fents  a no  lefs  extenfive  field  for  the 
exercife  of  humanity.  A phyfician  has 
numberlefs  opportunities  of  giving  that 
relief  to  diftrefs,  which  is  not  to  be  pur- 
chafed  by  the  wealth  of  India.  This,  to 
a benevolent  mind,  muff  be  one  of  the 
greateft  pleafures.  But,  befides  the  good 
which  a phyfician  has  it  often  in  his 
power  to  do,  in  confequence  of  fkill  in 
his  profefiion,  there  are  many  occafions 
that  call  for  his  affiflance  as  a man,  as  a 
man  who  feels  for  the  misfortunes  of  h s 
t B fellow 
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fellow  creatures.  In  this  refpeft  he  has 

i 

many  opportunities  of  difplaying  pati- 
ence, good-nature,  generofity,  compaf- 
fion,  and  all  the  gentler  virtues  that  do 
honour  to  human  nature.  The  faculty 
has  often  been  reproached  with  hardnefs 
of  heart,  occafioned,  as  is  fuppofed,  by 
their  being  fo  much  converfant  with  hu- 
man mifety.  I hope  and  believe  the 
charge  is  unjuft ; for  habit  may  beget 
a command  of  temper,  and  a feeming 
compofure  which  is  often  miftaken  for 
abfolute  infenfibility.  But  ,by  the  way, 
I muff  obferve,  that,  when  this  infenfi- 
, biiity  is  real,  it  is  a misfortune  to  a 
phyfician,  as  it  deprives  him  of  one  of 
the  mod  natural  and  powerful  incitements 
to  exert  himfelf  for  the  relief  of  his  patient. 
On  the  other  hand,  a phyfician  of  too 
much  fenfibility  may  be  rendered  in- 
capable of  doing  his  duty  from  anxiety 

and 
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and  excefs  of  fympathy,  which  cloud  his 
underflanding,  deprefs  his  fpirit,  and  pre- 
vent him  from  adting  with  that  fteadinefs 
and  vigour,  upon  which  perhaps  the  life 
of  his  patient  in  a great  meafure  depends. 

This  naturally  leads  me  to  make  forne 
obfervations  on  the  duties  and  office  of  a 
phyfician  ; a fubjedt  of  great  importance, 
but  perhaps  of  fo  delicate  a nature  as 
makes  it  difficult  for  one  of  the  profeffion 
to  treat  of  it  with  proper  freedom.  I 
ffiall,  however,  attempt  to  do  it,  without 
any  referve.  The  difficulty  of  treating 
this  fubjedt  iij  fuch  a manner  as  to  give 
no, offence  arifes  from  hence,  that  medi- 
cine may  be  confidercd  either  as  an  ar 

T 

the  moil  beneficial  and  important  to  man- 
kind, or  as  a trade  by  which  a confider- 
able  body  of  men  gain  their  fubfiflence. 
Thcfe  two  views,  though  diftinct,  are  far 

from 
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from  being  incompatible,  though  in  fa& 
they  are  too  often  made  fo.  I {hall  en- 
deavour to  fet  this  matter  in  fuch  a light 
as  may  {hew  that  the  fyftem  of  conduct 
in  a phyfician,  which  tends  molt  to  the 
advancement  of  his  art,  is  fuch  as  will 
molt  effectually  maintain  the  true  dignity 
and  honour  of  the  profeffion,  and  even 
promote  the  private  intereft  of  fuch  of  its 
members  as  are  men  of  real  capacity  and 
merit.  I am  under  lefs  apprehenfion  of 
difcuffmg  this  fubjeCt  before  gentlemen 
at  your  time  of  life,  than  if  you  were 
further  advanced  in  years.  Youth  in- 
deed is  the  feafon  when  every  fentiment 
of  liberty,  of  generofny,  and  of  candour, 
moft  eafily  find  their  way  to  the  heart. 
If  they  do  not  reach  it  then,  they  never 
will  afterwards.  Age  may  improve  the 
underflanding  by  acceflions  of  knowledge 
and  experience  ; whilft  at  the  fame  time 

that 
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that  warmth  of  temper  and  imagination, 
which  fo  often  miflead  the  judgment, 
gradually  abate.  But  it  unfortunately 
happens,  that  this  very  circumftance  at- 
tending the  decline  of  life,  which  in  forne 
refpedts  improves  the  underftanding,  in 
others  throws  a damp  upon  genius, 
checks  the  ardent  purfuit  of  fcience  and 
truth,  and  fhuts  the  heart  againlt  every 
manly,  enlarged,  and  generous  fentiment. 

. -» 

In  the  profecution  of  this  fubjedt,  I 
lhall,  in  the  firft  place,  confider  what 
kind  of  genius,  underftanding,  and  tem- 
per naturally  fit  a man  for  being  a phy- 
fiqian — In  the  fecond  place,  what  are 
the  moral  qualities  to  be  expedted  from 
him  in  the  exercife  of  his  profeflion.  viz. 
the  obligation  to  humanity,  patience, 
attention,  difcretion,  fecrecy,  and  hon- 
our, which  he  lies  under  to  his  patients. — 


In 
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In  the  third  place,  I foal!  take  notice  of 
the  decorums  and  attentions  peculiarly 
incumbent  on  him  as  a phyfician,  and 
which  tend  mod  effe&ually  to  fupport  the 
dignity  of  the  profedion  ; as  likewife  the 

general  propriety  of  his  manners,  his 

\ 

behaviour  to  his  patients,  to  his  brethren, 
to  furgeons,  and  to  apothecaries. — In 
the  fourth  place,  I fhall  particularly  de- 
fcribe  that  courfe  of  education  which  is 
neceffary  for  qualifying  a phyfician  to 
pra&ife  with  fuccefs  and  reputation  ; and 
Ihall,  at  the  fame  time,  mention  thofe 
ornamental  qualifications  expeffed  from 
the  phyfician  as  a gentleman  of  a liberal 
education,  and  without  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  fupport  the  honour  and  rank  of 
the  profeffion. 

I begin  with  an  inquiry  into  the  ge- 
nius, underdanding,  and  temper,  which 

naturally 
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naturally  fit  a man  for  being  a phyficiaa. 

/ 

Perhaps  no  profeflion  requires  fo  com- 
prehenfive  a mind  as  medicine.  In  the 
other  learned  profeftions,  confidered  as 
fciences,  there  is  a certain  eftablifhed 
ftandard,  certain  fixed  laws  and  ftatutes, 
to  which  every  queftion  mufl  conftantly 
refer,  and  by  which  it  mufl:  be  deter- 
mined. A knowledge  of  this  eftablifhed 
authority;  may  be  attained  by  affiduous 
application  and  a good  memory.  1 here 
is  little  room  left  for  the  difpiay  of  ge- 
nius, where  invention  cannot  add,  nor 
judgment  improve  ; becaufe  the  eftablifh- 
eyd  laws,  whether  right  or  wrong,  mufl 
be  fubmitted  to.  I he  only  exercife  for 
ingenuity,  is, in  cafes  where  it  does  not 
clearly  appear  what  the  laws  are.  But 
even  then,  as  difputable  points  mufl  be 
referred  to  the  determination  of  judges, 

whofe 
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whofe  opinions,  being  formed  from  va- 
rious circumdantial  combinations,  fre- 
quently differ,  there  is  no  criterion  by 
which  the  ingenious  reafoner  can  be  jud- 
ged ; and  his  conclufions,  whether  well 
or  ill  drawn,  mud  dill  remain  undecided. 
The  cafe  is  very  different  in  medicine. 
There  we  have  no  edablifhed  authority  to 
which  we  can  refer  in  doubtful  cafes. 
Every  phyfician  mud  red  on  his  own 
judgment,  which  appeals  for  its  rectitude 
to  nature  and  experience  alone.  Among 
the  infinite  variety  of  facts  and  theories 
with  which  his  memory  has  been  filled 
in  the  courfe  of  a liberal  education,  it  is 
his  bufinefs  to  make  a judicious  fepa- 
ration  between  thofe  founded  in  nature 
and  experience,  and  tnofe  which  owe  their 
birth  to  ignorance,  fraud,  or  the  capri- 
cious fydems  of  a heated  and  deluded 
imagination.  He  will  likewife  find  it 

neceffary 
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neceflary  to  diftinguifh  between  impor- 
tant  fa&s,  and  fuch  as,  though  they  may 
be  founded  in  truth,  , are  notwithftanding 
trivial  or  utterly  ufelefs  to  the  main  ends 
of  his  profeflion.  Suppofing  all  thefe 
difficulties  furmounted,  he  will  find  it  no 
eafy  matter  to  apply  his  knowledge  to 
praftcie.  In  teaching  a fyftem  of  the  pra- 
£tcie  of  phyfic,  every  difeafe  mud  be  con- 
fidered  feparately,  and  as  exifting  by 
itfelf ; but  in  faft  difeafes  are  found  com- 
plicated in  endlefs  varieties,  which  no 
fyftem  has  hitherto  been  able  to  compre* 
bend.  This  occafions  an  embarraffment 
to  a young  pra&itioner,  which  nothing 
can/ remove  but  a habit  of  nice  difcern* 
ment,  a quieknefs  of  apprehenfion  which 
enables  him  to  perceive  real  analogies, 
and,  what-  is  rarely  united  with  this,  a 
folidity  of  judgment,  which  fecures  him 
from  being  deceived  by  imaginary  ones, 
f C A 
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A ftildent  of  much  fancy  and  fome  learn- 
ing has  no  idea  of  this  difficulty.  In  the 
pride  of  his  heart  he  fancies  every  difeafe 
muft  fly  before  him  ; he  thinks  he  not 
only  knows  the  proximate  caufes  and 
indications  of  cure  in  all  diftempers,  but 
a variety  of  remedies  that  will  exactly 
anfwer  them.  It  will  be  unfortunate, 
however,  for  his  patients,  if  a little  expe- 
rience does  not  humble  this  pride,  and 
fatisfy  him  that  in  many  cafes  he  neither 
knows  the  proximate  caufes  nor  the  indi- 
cations of  cure,  nor  how  to  fulfil  thefe 
indications  when  he  does  know  them  ; or 

t 

fliew  him,  what  is  equally  humiliating, 
that  the  indications  are  different  and  con- 
tradictory. In  this  fituation  his  boafted  / 
fcience  mufl  ftoop,  perhaps,  for  fome 
time,  to  be  an  idle  fpeCtator,  or  to  palliate 
the  violence  of  particular  fymptoms,  or 
to  proceed  with  the  utmolt  fear  and  diffi- 
dence. 
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dence,  with  fuch  lights  as  he  can  receive 
from  a precarious  analogy.  Such  are  the 
difficulties  which  a phyfician  has  to  encoun- 
ter in  his  early  pradcie;  to  conquer  which 
is  required,  befides  the  qualifications  of 
a proper  education,  the  concurrence  of  a 
penetrating  genius,  and  of  a clear  folid 
judgment ; and,  in  many  cales,  of  a quick- 
nefs  of  apprehenfion,  inftantaneoufly  to 
perceive  where  the  greatelf  probability  of 
fuccefs  lies,  and  of  refolution  to  ad  accor- 
dingly. 

But,  although  a phyfician  fhould  poffefs 

that  enlarged  medical  genius,  which  I 

hav^jufl  now  defcribed,  yet  talents  of  a- 

nother  kind  are  alfo  requifite.  A phy- 
* 

ftcian  has  not  only  for  an  objed,  the  im- 
provement of  his  own  mind,  but  he  muff 
itudy  the  temper,  and  ftruggle  with  the 
prejudices  of  his  patient,  of  his  relations, 

and 
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and  of  the  world  in  general ; nay,  he 
muff  guard  himfelf  againft  the  ill  offices 
of  thofe,  whofe  intereft  interferes  with 
his ; and  it  unfortunately  happens,  that 
the  only  judges  of  his  medical  merit,  are 
thofe  who  have  finifler  views  in  conceal- 
ing or  depreciating  it.  Hence  appears 
the  neceffity  of  a phyfician’s  having  a 
large  (hare  of  good  fenfe,  and  knowledge 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  a medical  genius 
and  learning. 

Such  are  the  genius  and  talents  re- 
quired in  a phyfician  ; but  a certain  com- 
mand of  the  temper  and  paffions,  either 
natural  or  acquired,  muft  be  added,  in 
order  to  give  them  their  full  advantage. 
Sudden  emergencies  occur  in  practice, 
and  difeafes  often  take  unexpected  turns, 
which  are  apt  to  flutter  the  fpirits  of  a 
man  of  lively  parts  and  of  a warm  temper. 

Accidents 
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Aidents  of  this  kind  may  affect  his 
judgment  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  unfit 
him  for  difeerning  what  is  proper  to  be 
done,  or  if  he  does  percieve  it,  may  never- 
thelefs  render  him  irrefolute.  Yet  fuch 
occafions  call  for  the  quickeft  difcernment 
and  the  fteadieft  and  mofl  refolute  con- 
duct ; and  the  more,  as  the  Tick  fo  readily 
take  the  alarm,  when  they  difcover  any 
diffidence  in  their  phyfician.  The  weak- 
ness too  and  bad  behaviour  of  patients, 
and  a number  of  little  difficulties  and 

contradictions  which  every  phyfician  muft 

0 

encounter  in  his  practice,  are  apt  to  ruffle 
his  temper,  and  confequently  to  cloud  his 
judgment,  and  make  him  forget  propriety 
and  decency  of  behaviour.  Hence  ap- 
pears the  advantage  of  a phyfician’s  pof- 
fefling  prefence  of  mind,  compofure,  ftea- 
dinefs,  and  an  appearance  of  refolution, 

even  in  cafes  where,  in  his  own  judg- 

/ 

ment, 
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ment,  he  is  fully  fenfible  of  the  difficulty. 

I come  now  to  mention  the  moral 
qualities  peculiarly  required  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a phyfician.  The  chief  of  thefe 
is  humanity;  that  fenfibility  of  heart  which 
makes  us  feel  for  the  difireffes  of  our 
fellow  creatures,  and  which  of  confe- 
quence  incites  us  in  the  mod  powerful 
manner  to  relieve  them*  Sympathy  pro- 
duces an  anxious  attention  to  a thoufand 
little  circumftances  that  may  tend  to  relieve 
the  patient ; an  attention  which  money 
can  never  purchafe  : hence  the  inexpref- 
fible  comfort  of  having  a friend  for  a 
phyfician.  Sympathy  naturally  engages 
the  affection  and  confidence  of  a patient, 
which  in  many  cafes  is  of  the  utmoft 
confequence  to  his  recovery.  If  the  phy- 
fician poffeffes  gentlenefs  of  manners,  and 
a compaffionate  heart,  and  what  Shake- 

fpeare 
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fpeare  fo  emphatically  calls  “ the  milk  ot 
human  kindnefs,”  the  patient  feels  his 
approach  like  that  of  a guardian  angel 
miniftering  to  his  relief ; while  every  vifit 
of  a phyfician  who  is  unfeeling.,  and 
rough  in  his  manners,  makes  his  heart 
fink  within  him,  as  at  the  prefence  of 
one,  who  comes  to  pronounce  his  doom. 

Men  of  the  mod  compaffionate  tempers, 

\ 

by  being,  daily  converfant  with  fcenes  of 
diftrefs,  acquire  in  procefs  of  time  that 
compofure  and  firmnefs  of  mind  fo  ne- 
ceflary  in  the  practice  of  phyfic.  They 
can  feel  whatever  is  amiable  in  pity, 
without  fulfering  it  to  enervate  or  unman 
thfcm.  Such  phyficians  as  are  callous  to 
fentiments  of  humanity,  treat  this  fym- 
pathy  with  ridicule,  and  reprefent  it  either 
as  hypocrify,  or  as  the  indication  of  a feeble 
mind.  That  fympathy  is  often  affe&ed, 
I am  afraid  is  true  ; but  this  afie&ation 

may 
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may  be  eafily  feen  through.  Real  fym* 
pathy  is  never  oftentatiqus ; on  the  con- 
trary, it  rather  drives  to  conceal  itfelf. 
But,  what  mod  effe&ually  detects  this 
hypocrify,  is  a phyUcian’s  different  man- 
ner of  behaving  to  people  in  high  and 
people  in  low  life  ; to  thofe  who  reward 
him  handfomely,  and  thofe  who  have  not 
the  means  to  do  it.  A generous  and 
elevated  mind  is  even  more  dry  in  expref- 
fing  fympathy  with  thofe  of  high  rank, 
than  with  thofe  in  humbler  life  ; being 
jealous  of  the  unworthy  conitrudtion  fo 
ufually  annexed  to  it. — 1 he  infmuation 
that  a compaffionate  and  feeling  heart  is 
commonly  accompanied  with  a weak  un- 
derftanding  and  a feeble  mind  is  malignant 
and  falfe.  Experience  demonffrates,  that 
a gentle  and  humane  temper,  far  from 
being  inconfiftent  with  vigour  of  mind, 
is  its  ufual  attendant , and  that  rough 

and 


I 
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and  bluftering  manners  generally  accom- 
pany a weak  underftanding  and  a mean 

foul,  and  are  indeed  frequently  afleCted 

. 

by  men  void  of  magnanimity  and  per- 
fonal  courage,  in  order  to  conceal  their 

natural  defeCts. 

. * ' 

There  is  a fpecies  of  good-humour  dif- 
ferent from  the  fympathy  I have  been 
fpeaking  of,  which  is  likewife  amiable  in, 
a phyfician.  It  confifts  in  a certain  gentler 
nefs  and  flexibility,  which  makes  him 
fi^fer  with  patience,  and  even  apparent 
chearfulnefs,  the  many  contradictions  and 

difappointments  he  is  fubjeCted  to  in  his 

/ 

practice.  If  he  is  rigid  and  too  minute 
in  his  directions  about  regimen,  he  may 
be  allured  they  will  not  be  ftriCtly  fol- 
lowed ; and  if  he  is  fevere  in  his  man- 
ners, the  deviations  from  his  rules  will 
as  certainly  be  concealed  from  him.  The 
f D confequence 
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confequence  is,  that  he  is  kept  in  ig- 
norance  of  the  true  ftate  of  his  patient ; 
he  afcribes  to  the  confequences  of  the 
difeafe,  what  is  merely  owing  to  irregu- 
larities in  diet,  and  attributes  effects  to 
medicines  which  were  pernaps  never 
taken.  The  errors  which  in  this  wray 
he  may  be  led  into,  are  fufficiently  ob- 
vious, and  might  eafily  be  prevented  by 
a prudent  relaxation  of  rules  that  could 
not  well  be  obeyed.  The  government 
of  a phyfician  over  his  patient  fhould 
undoubtedly  be  abfolute  but  an  abfo- 
lute  government  very  few  patients  will  Sub- 
mit to.  A prudent  phyfician  fhould  there- 
fore prefcribe  fuch  laws,  as,  though  not  the 
belt,  are  yet  the  bell  that  will  be  obferved; 
of  different  evils  he  fhould  choofe  the  lead, 
and,  at  no  rate,  lofe  the  confidence  of 
his  patient,  fo  as  to  be  deceived  by  him 
as  to  his  true  Situation . This  indulgence, 

however, 
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however,  which  I am  pleading  for,  muft 
be  managed  with  judgment  and  dif- 
cretion ; as  it  is  very  neceflary  that  a 
phyfician  fhould  fupport  a proper  dignity 
and  authority  with  his  patients,  for  their 
fakes  as  well  as  his  own. 

There  is  a numerous  clafs  of  patients 

, ■ | 

who  put  a phyfician’s  good-nature  and 
patience  to  a fevere  trial  ; thofe  [ mean 
who  fuffer  under  nervous  ailments.  Al- 
though the  fears  of  thefe  patients  are 
generally  groundlefs,  yet  their  bufferings 
are  real ; and  the  difeafe  is  as  much  feated 
in  the  conflitution  as  a rheumatifm  or 
a dropfy.  To  treat  their  complaints  with 
i idicule  or  negiedl,  from  fuppofing'  them 
tlie  e^e<^  of  a crazy  imagination,  is 
equally  cruel  and  abfurd.  I hey  generally 
arife  from  or  are  attended  with  bodily 
diiorders,  obvious  enough  j but  fuppofing 

them 
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them  otherwife,  ftill  it  is  the  phyfician’s 
duty  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  for  the 
relief  of  the  diftreiTed.  Diforders  of  the 
imagination  may  be  as  properly  the  obje6l 
of  a phyfician’s  attention  as  thofe  of  the 
body ; and  furely  they  are,  frequently,  of 
all  diltrelfes  the  greateft,  and  demand  the 
moft  tender  fympathy;  but  it  requires  ad- 
drefs  and  good  fenfe  in  a phyfician  to 
manage  them  properly.  If  he  feems  to 
treat  them  flightly,  or  with  unfeafonable 
mirth,  the  patient  is  hurt  beyond  mea- 
fure;  if  he  is  too  anxioufly  attentive  to 
every  little  cifcumftance,  he  feeds  the 
difeafe.  For  the  patient’s  fake  therefore, 
as  well  as  his  own,  he  muff  endeavour  to 
ftrike  the  medium  between  negligence  and 
ridicule  on  the  one  hand,  and  too  much 
folicitude  about  every  trifling  fymptom  on 
the  other.  He  may  fometimes  divert  the 
mind,  without  fceming  to  intend  it,  from 

, its 


its  prefent  fufferings,  and  from  its  melan- 
choly profpects  of  the  future,  by  infen- 
fibly  introducing  fubjedts  that  are  amuffng 
or  interefting ; and  fometimes  he  may 
fuccefsfully  employ  a delicate  and  good- 
natured  pleafantry. 

We  fometimes  fee  a remarkable  dif- 
ference between  the  behaviour  of  a phy- 
fician  at  his  firPt  fetting  out,  and  after- 
wards when  he  is  fully  eftablifhed  in  re- 
putation and  practice.  In  the  beginning 
he  is  affable,  polite,  humane,  and  afli- 
duoufly  attentive  to  his  patients;  but  after- 
wards, when  he  has  reaped  the  fruits  of 
fuch  a behaviour,  and  finds  himfelf  in- 
dependent, he  affumes  a very  different 
tone ; he  becomes  haughty,  rapacious, 
car  clefs,  and  often  fomewhat  brutal  in  his 
manners.  Confcious  of  the  afcendency 
he  has  acquired,  he  acts  a delpotic  part, 

and 
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and  takes  a moft  ungenerous  advantage 
of  the  confidence  which  people  have  in 
his  abilities, 

A phyfician,  by  the  nature  of  his  pro- 
feffion,  has  many  opportunities  of  know- 
ing the  private  characters  and  concerns 
of  the  families  in  which  he  is  employed. 
Befides  what  he  may  learn  from  his  own 
obfervation,  he  is  often  admitted  to  the 

confidence  of  thofe,  who  perhaps  think 

•» 

they  owe  their  life  to  his  care.  He  fees 

♦ 

people  in  the  moft  difadvantageous  cir- 
cumftances,  very  different  from  thofe  in 
which  the  world  veiws  them  ; — oppreffed 
with  pain,  ficknefs,  and  low  fpirits.  In 
thefe  humiliating  fituations,  inftead  of 
wonted  chearfulnefs,  evennefs  of  temper, 
and  vigour  of  mind,  he  meets  with  pee- 
vifhnefs,  impatience,  and  timidity.  Hence 
it  appears  how  much  the  characters  of 

individuals. 
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individuals,  and  the  credit  of  families, 

i 

may  fometiines  depend  on  the  difcretion, 
fecrecy,  and  honour  of  a phyfician.  Se- 
crecy is  particularly  requilite  where  wo- 
men are  concerned.  Independently  of  the 
peculiar  tendernefs  with  which  a woman’s 
charadter  fhould  be  treated,  there  are  cer- 
tain circumftances  of  health,  which, 
though  in  no  refpect  connected  with  her 
reputation,  every  woman,  from  the  na- 
tural delicacy  of  her  fex,  is  anxious  to 
conceal ; and,  in  fome  cafes,  the  conceal- 
ment of  thefe  circumftances  may  be  of 

j 

confequence  to  her  health,  to  her  intereft , 

ana  to  her  happinefs. 

/ 


Temperance  and  fobriety  are  virtues 
peculiarly  required  in  a phyfician.  In 
the  courfe  of  an  extenfive  practice,  dif- 
ficult cafes  frequently  occur,  which  de- 
mand the  moft  vigorous  exertion  of  me- 
mory 
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mory  and  judgment.  I have  heard  it 
faid  of  fome  eminent  phyficians,  that  they 
prefcribed  asjuftlywhen  drunk  as  when 
fober.  If  there  was  any  truth  in  this  re- 
port, it  contained  a fevere  reflection  a- 
gainft  their  abilities  in  their  profeflion. 
It  fhewed  that  they  practifed  by  rote,  or 
prefcribed  for  fome  of  the  more  obvious 
fymptoms,  without  attending  to  thofe 
nice  peculiar  circumftances,  a knowledge 
of  which  conftitutes  the  great  difference 
between  a phyfician  who  has  genius  and 
one  who  has  none.  Drunkennefs  implies 
a defeCt  in  the  memory  and  judgment ; it 
implies  confufion  of  ideas,  perplexity  and 
unfteadinefs ; and  niuft  therefore  unfit  a 
man  for  every  bufinefs  that  requires  the 
lively  and  vigorous  ufe  of  his  under- 
ftanding. 

I may  reckon  among  the  moral  duties 

* 

incumbent 
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incumbent  on  a phyfician,  that  candor, 
which  makes  him  open  to  conviction,  and 
ready  to  acknowledge  and  rectify  his 
miftakes.  An  obftinate  adherence  to  an 
unfuccefsful  method  of  treating  a dileafe, 
mud  be  owing  to  a high  degree  of  felf- 
conceit,  and  a belief  of  the  infallibility 
of  a fyftem.  This  error  is  the  more  dif- 
ficult to  cure,  as  it  generally  proceeds 
from  ignorance.  True  knowledge  and 
clear  difcernment  may  lead  one  into  the 
extreme  of  diffidence  and  humility,  but 

are  inconfiftent  with  felf- conceit.  It 
fometimes  happens  too,  that  this  ob- 
ftinacy  proceeds  from  a defect  in  the 
heart.  Such  phyficians  fee  that  they  are 
wrong,  but  are  too  proud  to  acknowledge 
their  error,  efpecially  if  it  is  pointed  out 

to  them  by  one  of  the  profeffion.  To  this 

/ 

fpecies  of  pride,  a pride  incompatible  with 
true  dignity  and  elevation  of  mind,  have 
the  lives  of  thoufands  been  facrificed. 

f E EEC- 
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LECTURE  IT. 

Decorums  and  attentions  peculiar  to  a phy- 
fician. — How  the  obligations  to  thefe  arife 
— Duty  of  a phyfician  with  regard  to 
adopting  new  remedies. — Duty  in  acquaint- 
ing a patient  and  his  relations  of  his  fitu- 
ation. — Conduct  of  a phyfician  when  he 
defpairs  of  the  patient's  life . — Conduct 
in  regard  to  the  profits  of  his  profeffion. — 
Confutations. — Patients  interefi  not  to  fuffer 
by  the  quarrels  of  phyficians. — Behaviour 
of  young  phyficians  to  their  feniors. — Dif- 
tinclion  between  phyfic^  furgery,  and  phar- 
macy . — Drefis. — Manners.  — Jfieflation  of 
delicacy. — Servility. — Remarks  on  fecret 
medicines. — Charge  of  infidelity  againft  phy- 
ficians confidered. 

1 Proceed  now  to  make  fome  obferva- 
tions  on  the  decorums  and  attentions 

peculiar 
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peculiar  to  a phyfician,  and  fuch  as  tend 
moft  effectually  to  fupport  the  dignity  of 
the  profeflion.  * 

i 

Decorum,  decency,  and  propriety  are 
words  very  indeterminate  in  their  appli- 
cation ; for  this  reafon,  that  the  ideas 
annexed  to  them  are  partly  founded  in 
nature  and  common  fenfe,  partly  in  ca- 
price, falhion,  and  the  cuftoms  of  parti- 
cular nations.  In  the  firft  cafe,  the  obli- 
gation to  them  is  immutable,  the  fame 
in  all  ages  and  nations  ; in  the  latter  it 
is  fluctuating  and  lefs  binding.  When 
it  is  neceffary,  I fhall  endeavour  to  mark 
this  diflinction. 

I have  already  taken  notice  of  the 
principal  duties  a phyfician  owes  to  his 
patients,  of  the  propriety  of  his  attend- 
ing to  their  tempers  and  conffitutions, 

and 
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and  allowing  them  every  indulgence  con- 
fident with  their  fafety.  Sometimes  a 
patient  himfelf,  fometimes  one  of  his 
friends,  will  propofe  to  the  phyfician  a 
remedy,  which,  they  believe,  may  do  him 
fervice.  Their  propofal  may  be  a good 
one  ; it  may  even  fugged  to  the  ableft 
phyfician,  what,  perhaps,  till  then,  might 
not  have  occurred  to  him.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly, therefore,  his  duty  to  adopt  it.  Yet 
there  are  fome  of  the  faculty  who,  from  a 
pretended  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the 
profedion,  but  in  reality  from  mean  and 
felfilh  views,  refufe  to  apply  any  remedy 
propofed  in  this  manner,  without  regard 
to  its  merit.  But,  this  behaviour  can 
never  be  vindicated.  Every  man  has  a 
right  to  fpeak  where  his  life  or  his  health 
is  concerned,  and  every  man  may  fugged 
what  he  thinks  tends  to  fave  the  life  of 
his  friend. ’It  becomes  them  to  interpofe 

with 
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■with  politenefs,  and  a deference  to  the 
judgment  of  the  phyfician  ; it  becomes 
him  to  hear  what  they  have  to  fay  with 
attention,  and  to  examine  it  with  candor. 

If  he  really  approves,  he  fhould  frankly 
own  it,  and  act  accordingly ; if  he  dif- 
approves,  he  fhould  declare  his  difap- 
probation  in  fuch  a manner,  as  fhews  it 
proceeds  from  conviction,  and  not  from 
pique  or  obltinacy.  If  a patient  is  de- 
termined to  try  an  improper  or  dangerous 
medicine,  a phyfician  fhould  refufe  his 
fanCtion  ; but  he  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  his  advice  not  being  followed. 

k.  phyfician  is  often  at  a loff  in  fpeak- 
ing  to  his  patients  of  their  real  fituation 
when  it  is  dangerous.  A deviation  from 
truth  is  fometimes  in  this  cafe  both  jufti- 
fiable  and  neceffary.  It  often  happens  . 
that  a perfon  is  extremely  ill  ■,  but  yet 

may 
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may  recover,  if  he  is  not  informed  of  his 
danger.  It  fometimes  happens,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  a man  is  feized  with  a 
dangerous  illnefs,  who  has  made  no  fet- 
tlement  of  his  affairs  ; and  yet  perhaps 
the  future  happinefs  of  his  family  may 
depend  on  his  making  fuch  a fettlement. 
In  this  and  other  fimilar  cafes,  it  may  be 
proper  for  a phyfician,  in  the  moft  pru- 
dent and  gentle  manner,  to  give  a hint 
to  the  patient  of  his  real  danger,  and  even 
folicit  him  to  fet  about  this  neceffary 
duty.  But,  in  every  cafe,  it  behoves  a 
phyfician  never  to  conceal  the  real  fitua- 
tion  of  the  patient  from  his  relations. 
Indeed,  juftice  demands  this ; as  it  gives 
them  an  opportunity  of  calling  for  fur- 
ther affiftance,  if  they  Ihould  think  it  ne- 
ceffary.  /To  a man  of  a compaffionate 
and  feeling  heart,  this  is  one  of  the  mod 
difagreeable  duties  in  the  profeflion  : but 
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it  is  indifpenfible.  The  manner  of  doing 
it,  requires  equal  prudence  and  humanity. 
What  Ihould  reconcile  him  the  more 
eafily  to  this  painful  office,  is  the  reflec- 
tion that,  if  the  patient  fliould  recover,  it 
will  prove  a joyful  difappointment  to  his 
friends  ; and,  if  he  dies,  it  makes  the 
fhock  more  gentle.  Let  me  here  exhort 

i ' 

you  againft  the  cuftom  of  fome  phyficians, 
who  leave  their  patients  when  their  life 
is  defpaired  of,  and  when  it  is  no  longer 
decent  to  put  them  to  farther  expence.  It 
is  as  much  the  bufinefs  of  a phyfician  to 
alleviate  pain,  and  to  fmooth  the  avenues 
of  death,  when  unavoidable,  as  to  cure 
difeafes.  Even  in  cafes  where  his  fkill  as 
a phyfician  can  be  of  no  further  avail,  his 
prefence  and  affillance  as  a friend  may  be 
agreeable  and  ufeful,  both  to  the  patient 
and  to  his  nearefl:  relations.  Neither  is  it 
proper  that  he  ffiould  withdraw  when  a 

clergyman 
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clergyman  is  called  to  aHift  the  patient  in 
his  fpiritual  concerns.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  decent  and  fit  that  they  fhould  mi> 
tually  underftand  one  another  and  act 
together.  The  converfation  of  a clergy- 
man of  cheerful  piety  and  good  fenfe,  in 
whom  a fick  man  confides,  may  fome- 
tirnes  be  of  much  more  confequence  in 
compofing  the  anguifh  of  his  mind,  and 
the  agitation  of  his  fpirits,  than  any  me- 
dicine \ but  a gloomy  and  indifcreet  en- 
thufiafl  may  do  great  hurt,  may  terrify 
the  patient,  and  contribute  to  fhorten  a 

life  that  might  otherwife  be  faved. 

* 

There  are  often  unhappy  jealoufies  and 
animofities  among  thofe  of  the  profeflion, 
by  which  their  patients  may  fuffer.  A 
phyfician,  however,  who  has  any  fenfe  of 
juftice  or  humanity,  will  never  involve 
his  patient  in  the  confequences  of  private 

quarrels, 
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quarrels,  in  which  he  has  no  concern. 
Phyficians  in  confultation,  whatever  may 
be  their  private  refentments,  or  opinions 
of  one  another,  ihould  diveft  themfelves 
of  all  partialities,  and  think  of  nothing 
but  what  will  moil  effectually  contribute 
to  the  relief  of  thofe  under  their  care. 
If  a phyfician  cannot  lay  his  hand  to  his 
heart,  and  fay  that  his  mind  is  perfectly 
open  to  conviction,  from  whatever  quarter 
it  fhall  come,  he  Ihould  in  honour  decline 
the  confultation.  Many  advantages  arife 
from  two  phyficians  confuting  together, 
who  are  men  of  candour,  and  have  mutual 
confidence  in  each  other’s  honour.  A re- 
medy  may  occur  to  one  which  did  not  to 
another ; and  a phyfician  may  want  re- 
folution,  or  fufficient  confidence  in  his 
own  opinion,  to  prefcribe  a powerful  but 
precarious  remedy,  on  which,  however, 
the  life  of  his  patient  may  depend  ; in  this 

^ ^ 1 cafe 
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cafe  the  concurring  opinion  of  his  brother 
may  fix  his  own.  But,  if  there  is  no 
mutual  confidence ; if  opinions  are  re- 
garded, not  according  to  their  intrinhc 
merit,  but  according  to  the  perfon  from 
whom  they  proceed  ; or,  if  there  is  reafon 
to  believe,  that  fentiments  delivered  with 
opennefs  are  to  be  whifpered  abroad,  and 
mifreprefented  to  the  public,  without  re- 
gard to  the  obligations  of  honour  and 
fecrecy  ; and  if,  in  confequence  of  this,  a 
phyfician  is  fingly  to  be  made  refponfible 
for  the  effects  of  his  advice  ; in  fuch  cafes, 
confultations  of  phyficians  tend  rather  to 
the  detriment  than  to  the  advantage  of  the 
fick,  and  the  ufual  and  indeed  mofl  favour- 
able conclufion  of  them  is  fome  very  harm- 
lefs  but  infignificant  prescription. 

The  quarrels  of  phyficians,  when  they 
end  in  appeals  to  the  public,  generally 

hurt 
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hurt  the  contending  parties ; but,  what  is 
of  more  confequence,  they  difcredit  the 
profeflion,  and  expofe  the  faculty  itfelf  to 
ridicule  and  contempt. — Nothing,  in  my 
opinion,  but  the  following  caufe,  can 
juftify  any  phyfician  for  refuting  to  con- 
fult  with  another,  when  he  is  required 
to  do  fo.  If  he  is  confcious  he  cannot 
behave  with  temper,  and  that  his  paflions 
are  fo  ruffled  as  to  impair  his  judgment, 
he  may  and  ought  to  refufe  it.  But  fuch 
circumftances,  as  the  univerfity  where  the 
perfon  he  is  to  confult  with  had  his  de- 
gree, or  indeed  whether  he  had  a degree 
frony  any  univerfity  or  not,  cannot  juftify 
his  refufal.  It  is  a phytician’s  duty  to  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  that  is  not  cri- 
minal, to  fave  the  life  of  his  patient,  and 
to  fearch  for  remedies  from  every  fource, 
and  from  every  hand,  however  mean  and 
contemptible.  This,  it  may  be  faid,  is 

facrificing 
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facrificing  the  dignity  and  interefts  of  the 
faculty.  But,  I am  not  here  fpeaking  of 
the  private  police  of  a corporation,  or  the 
little  arts  of  a craft.  I am  treating  of  the 
duties  of  a liberal  profeffion,  whofe  objed: 
is  the  life  and  health  of  the  human  fpecies, 
a profeffion  to  be  exercifed  by  gentlemen 
of  honour  and  ingenuous  manners  ; the 
dignity  of  which  can  never  be  fupported 
by  means  that  are  inconfiflent  with  its  ul- 
timate objed,  and  that  tend  only  to  in* 
creafe  the  pride  and  fill  the  pockets  of  a 

I..  jl  r 

few  individuals. 

It  becomes  young  phyficians  to  be  par-' 
ticularly  attentive  to  the  propriety  of  their 
behaviour  when  confulting  with  their 
feniors.  Befides  the  refped  due  to  age, 
thefe.  are  entitled  to  a particular  deference 
from  their  longer  and  more  extenfive 
experience.  The  revolutions  indeed  of 
medical  hypothefes  and  fyflems  are  fo 

quick, 
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quick,  that  an  old  and  a young  phyfician 
feldorn  reafon  in  the  fame  way  on  fubjetts 
of  their  profefiion ; although  the  dif- 
ference be  fometimes  rather  apparent  than 
real,  when  they  ufe  only  a different  lan- 
guage to  exprefs  fentiments  eflfentially  the 
fame.  But  it  generally  happens,  that  the 
fpeculations  which  principally  engage  the 
attention  of  young  phyficians,  feldom  in 
any  degree  affect  their  practice  ; and 
therefore,  as  they  are  in  a great  meafure 
foreign  to  the  bufinefs,  they  ihould  never 
introduce  them  in  medical  confultations. 
They  Ihew  equal  want  of  fenfe  and  good- 
marpiers,  when  they  wantonly  take  oppor- 
tunities of  exprefling  a contempt  for  opi- 
nions as  antiquated  and  exploded,  in 
which  their  feniors  have  been  educated, 
and  which  they  hold  as  firmly  eftabiifhed. 
A little  reflection  might  teach  them,  that 
it  is  not  impofiible,  but,  in  the  courfe  of 
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a few  years,  their  own  mofl  favourite 
theories  may  be  difcovered  to  be  as  weak 
and  delufive  as  thofe  which  have  gone  be- 
fore them  ; and  this  fhould  lead  them  to 
conhder  how  fenfibly  they  may  be  hurt 
themfelves,  when  they  find  thofe  idols 
of  their  youth  attacked  by  the  petulant 
ridicule  of  the  next  generation  j when, 
perhaps,  they  are  arrived  at  a time  of  life 
when  they  have  neither  abilities  nor  tern- 

a 

per  to  defend  them.  ' 

The  fame  refpedt  that  ought  to  be 
Shewn  to  the  opinions  of  elder  phyficians, 
lhould  be  extended  to  their  favourite  au- 
thors, and  indeed  to  all  fuch  writers  in 
medicine  as  have  contributed  to  its  ad- 
vancement, and  whofe  names  in  the 
fucceffive  ages  of  phyfic  have  been  revered 
by  the  wifeft  and  molt  learned  of  the  pro- 
feflion.  It  is  equally  prudent  and  decent 

for 
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for  young  practitioners,  when  they  differ 
in  opinion  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  to 
exprefs  their  diffent  with  modefty  and 
good-manners.  Their  abufe  of  charac- 
ters which  have  been  generally  efteemea, 
has  more  the  appearance  of  petulance 
and  felf-conceit,  than  of  the  liberal  and 
ingenuous  fpirit  that  flows  from  the  love 
of  truth.  There  is  indeed  an  ardent 
love  of  freedom,  and  an  impatience  of 
the  controul  of  authority  in  all  matters 
of  fentiment  and  reafoning,  which  is  both 
natural  and  proper  in  young  men.  This 
high  fpirit  is  very  properly  fhewn  when 
they/expofe  to  ridicule  fuch  authors  as  are 
remarkably  vain  and  oftentatious,  or 
when  they  chaftife  the  infolence  of  fuch 
as  are  affuming,  fupercilious,  and  dicta- 
torial ; but,  in  fpeaking  of  fuch  men  as 
Hippocrates,  Sydenham,  or  Boerhaave, 
who  were  no  lefs  eminent  for  their  can- 
dour 
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dour  and  modefty,  than  for  their  genius 
and  merit  in  their  profeflion,  at  the  fame 
time  that  their  opinions  are  canvaffed 
with  freedom,  their  chara&ers  Ihould  be 
treated  not  only  with  decency  but  with 
reverence. 

There  have  arifen  at  different  periods, 
and  particularly  in  France  about  twenty 
years  ago,  great  difputes  about  the  boun- 
dary of  phyfic  and  furgery,  and  the  pro- 
per fubordination  of  furgery  to  medicine. 
A difpute  hurtful  to  mankind,  and  which 
has  been  often  conduced  in  a manner  un- 
worthy of  fcholars  and  gentlemen.  I fhall 
embrace  this  opportunity  of  giving  my 
fentiments  concerning  it. 

There  was  anciently,  as  Celfus  informs 

I 

us,  a divifion  of  medicine  into  three 

parts : 
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parts : the  firft  regarded  the  regulation 
of  diet ; the  fecond,  the  prefcription  of 
remedies ; the  third,  manual  operations, 
or  flirgery.  The  two  firfl,  though  dif- 
tinguifhed  in  theory,  were  always  united 
in  pra&ice  ; the  lad  has  often  been  exer- 
cifed  feparately.  Sometimes  the  ancient 
phyficians  performed  the  manual  part 
themfelves  ; at  other  times  it  was  done 
by  Haves  kept  for  that  purpofe.  Among 
the  moderns,  the  arts  of  phyfic  and  lur- 
gery  have  often  been  promilcuoufly  prac- 
tifed  by  the  fame  perfons  ; for  example, 
Ilildanus,  Severinus,  Bartholine,  and 
many  Others  of  diftinguiihed  genius  and 
learning.  But,  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
both  now  and  formerly,  furgery  has  not 
been  reckoned  among  the  liberal  pro- 
fefiions,  but  furgeons  have  ignominioufly 
been  clali'ed  with  the  corporation  of  bar- 
bers. In  luch  places,  we  may  reafonably 
f G fuppofe. 
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fuppofe,  that  this  art  mud  be  often  prac- 
ticed by  people  of  the  lowed  rank,  who 
have  never  received  a liberal  education. 
The  feparation  of  phyfic  from  furgery  in 
modern  times,  has  been  productive  of  the 
word  confequences.  The  phyficians  and 
furgeons,  formed  into  feparate  focieties, 
had  feparate  intereds  to  fupport,  which, 
in  many  cafes,  clafhed  with  each  other. 
The  furgeons  claimed  not  only  the  ex- 
clufive  privilege  of  performing  all  opera- 
tions, but  likewife  the  management  of 
mod  external  difeafes,  and  fome  internal 
ones,  where  operations  were  fuppofed  to 
be  often  necelfary  ; by  which  means  the 
method  of  cure  in  many  difeafes  was  fome- 
times  left  to  the  direction  of  ignorant  as 
well  as  illiterate  men.  But  it  mud  be  ap- 
parent to  every  fenfible  and  ingenuous 
obferver,  that  the  difeafes  of  the  human 
body  are  fo  .intimately  conne&ed,  that  it 
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is  impoflible  to  underftand  fome  of  them 
perfectly  and  be  entirely  ignorant  of  all 
the  reft ; and  hardly  poftible  to  under- 
ftand  any  of  them,  without  fome  know- 
ledge of  Anatomy,  and  of  the  Animal  ceco* 
nomy,  both  in  its  found  and  morbid  ftate. 
It  muft  at  the  fame  time  be  owned,  that 
a practitioner,  well  grounded  in  fuch  ge- 
neral knowledge,  may  have  confiderable 
advantages  , and  more  readily  make  im- 
provements, by  attaching  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  one  or  two  particular  difeafes. — 
Every  diftemper,  external  as  well  as  in- 
ternal, falls  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
phyfician,  and  it  is  a reflection  on  him  to 
be  ignorant  of  any  of  them  ; neither  is  it 
poftible  to  fix  any  fuch  precife  boundaries 
between  external  and  internal  difeafes,  as 
to  render  the  diftinCtion  in  any  degree 
lifeful,  or  applicable  in  practice.  Suppofe 
a perfon  to  break  his  leg,  and  a fever  and 

gangrene 
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gangrene  to  enfue  ; the  queftion  occurs, 
whether  the  limb  Ihould  be  immediately 
amputated,  or  whether  we  fhouid  wait  for 
fome  time  till  the  effects  of  certain  me- 
dicines, given  with  a view  to  flop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  mortification,  are  known.  It 
is  evidently  the  bufinefs  of  a phyfician,  in 
this  ca.e,  to  judge  from  the  lymptoms, 
from  the  habit  of  body,  and  from  other 
circumftances,  whether  the  delay  is  pru- 
dent or  not — As  to  the  performance  of 
the  operation  itfelf,  that  is  a different 
queltion.  The  genius  and  education  re- 
quitite  to  make  a good  phyfician,  are  not 
ne<  eihtry  to  make  a good  operator.— 
What  is  peculiarly  neceffary  to  make  a 
good  operator,  is  a refolute,  collected 
nrnd,  a good  eye,  and  a fteady  hand. 
Thefe  talents  may  be  united  with  thofe 
of  an  able  phyfician  ; but  they  may  alfo 
be  feparated  from  them. — If  furgery  was 

confined 
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confined  to  a let  of  men  who  were  to  be 
merely  operators,  it  might  juftiy  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  art  would  be  more  quickiy 
brought  to  perfection  by  fuch  men,  than 
by  tnoie  who  follow  a more  complicated 
bu.inels,  and  practii'e  all  the  brancnes  of 
medicine,  idle  lame  advantage  would 
accrue  to  pharmacy,  if  apothecaries  were 
to  De  conhned  to  the  mere  bufmefs  of 
preparing  medicines.  But,  in  reality,  this 

i 

is  not  the  cale.  in  forne  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, furgeons  ad  as  phyficians  in  or- 
dinary ; in  others,  the  apothecaries  do  this 
duty,  without  a medical  education.  The 
confluence  is,  that  in  many  places  phy- 
fic  is  practifed  by  low,  illiterate  men, 
who  are  a difgrace  to  thd  profefiion.  in 
regard  to  pharmacy,  it  were  much  to  be 
wilhed,  that  thofe  who  make  it  their 
bufinefs  fhould  have  no  connection  with 
the  practice  of  phylic,  or  that  phyficians 

ihould 
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fhould  difpenfe  their  own  medicines,  and 
either  not  charge  the  expence  of  them  to 
their  patients  at  or  all  charge  it  at  the  prime 
coft.  It  is  only  in  one  or  other  of  thefe 
ways,  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  fee  that 
fimplicity  of  prefcription  take  place  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  which  all  who 
underhand  its  real  interefts  fo  ardently 
wilh  for  ; and  it  is  only  from  fuch  an 
arrangement  that  we  can  expett  to  fee 
phyficians  placed  in  that  honourable  in- 
dependence, which  fubje&s  them  to  no 
attentions  but  fuch  as  tend  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  art  But  it  is  a known 
fa&,  that,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  phy- 
ficians who  have  the  belt  parts,  and  befl 
education,  mud  frequently  depend  for 
>heir  fuccefs  upon  apothecaries,  who  have 
no  pretenfions  either  to  the  one  or  the 
other  ; and  that  the  obligation  to  apo- 
thecaries is  too  often  repaid  by  what 

every 
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every  one  concerned  for  the  honour  of 
medicine  muft  reflect  on  with  indig- 
nation. 

From  what  I have  faid,  it  is  evident, 
that  I have  no  intention  to  throw  re- 
flections upon  any  particular  branch  of 
the  profefiion.  Every  department  of  it 
is  refpe&able,  when  exercifed  with  ca- 
pacity and  integrity.  I only  contend  for 
an  evident  truth,  either  that  the  different 
branches  fhould  be  feparately  profeffed, 
or,  if  one  perfon  will  profefs  all,  that  he 
fhould  be  regularly  educated  to,  and 
thoroughly  mailer  of  all.  I am  not  here 
adjufting  points  of  precedence,  or  infi- 
nuating  the  deference  due  to  degrees  in 
medicine.  As  a doctor’s  degree  can  never 
confer  fenfe,  the  title  alone  can  never 
command  regard  j neither  fhould  the  want 
of  it  deprive  any  man  of  the  efteem  and 

deference 
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deference  due  to  real  merit.  If  a fur- 
geon  or  apothecary  has  had  the  education, 
and  acquired  the  knowledge  of  a phy- 
fician,  he  is  a phyfician  to  all  intents  and 
purpofes,  whether  he  has  a degree  or 
not,  and  ought  to  be  refpected  and 
treated  accordingly.  In  Great  Britain, 
furgery  is  a liberal  profeffion.  In  many 
part  of  it,  furgeons  or  apothecaries  are 
the  phyfi'cians  in  ordinary  to  moll  families, 
for  which  truft  they  are  often  well  qua- 
lified by  their  education  and  knowledge  ; 
and  a -phyfician  is  only  called  where  a 
cafe  is  difficult,  or  attended  with  danger. 
There  are  certain  limits,  however,  be- 
tween the  two  profeffions,  which  ought  to 
be  attended  to  ; as  they  are  eftablifhed  by 
the  cuffioms  of  the  country,  and  by  the 
rules  of  their  feveral  focieties.  But  a 
phyfician,  of  a candid  and  liberal  fpirit, 

will  never  take  advantage  of  what  a no- 
minal 
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minal  diftin&ion,  and  certain  privileges, 
give  him  over  men,  who,  in  point  of  real 
merit,  are  his  equals ; and  will  feel  no 
fuperiority,  but  what  arifes  from  fuperior 
learning,  fuperior  abilities,  and  more  libe- 
ral manners.  He  will  defpife  thofe  dis- 
tinctions founded  in  vanity,  felf-interelf, 
or  caprice;  and  will  be  careful,  that  the 
interefls  of  fcience  and  of  mankind  {hall 
never  be  hurt,  on  his  part,  by  a punctilious 
adherence  to  formalities. 

Among  the  peculiar  decorums  of  a phy- 
fician’s  character,  much  ftrefs  has  been 
laid  oi>  a certain  formality  in  drefs,  and  a 
particular  gravity  in  his  behaviour.  I 
have  before  obferved,  that  decorum  and 
propriety  have  their  foundation  fome- 
tirnes  in  nature  and  common  fenfe,  fome- 
times  only  in  caprice  and  falhion.  This 
obfervation  may  be  exemplified  by  the 
f II  prefent 
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prefent  fubjeft.  In  many  ftations  a parti- 
cular formality  and  pomp  of  drefs  is  high- 
ly proper,  independently  of  any  faffiion 
whatever  ; for  example,  in  judges  and  in 
magiftrates.  Whatever  circumftances  in 
their  mode  of  drefs,  or  external  appear- 
ance, make  them  the  objects  of  awe  and 
reverence,  are  neceifary  and  decent ; be- 
caufe  they  imprefs  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple with  a due  veneration,  and  fear  of  the 
laws.  Neither  is  there  any  danger  of 
abufe  from  this  reverence  procured  to  the 
office  of  a magiflrate.  The  cafe  is  very 
different  in  the  profeffion  of  medicine. 
There  is  no  natural  propriety  in  a phyfi- 
cian’s  wearing  one  drefs  in  preference  to 
another  ; it  not  being  neceffary  that  any 
particular  refpedt  or  authority  ffiould  be 
annexed  to  his  office,  independent  of  what 
his  perfonal  merit\  commands.  Experi- 
ence, indeed,  ffits  ffiewn,  that  all  our  ex- 
ternal 


ternal  formalities  have  been  often  ufed  as 
fnares  to  impofe  on  the  weaknefs  and  cre- 
dulity of  mankind  ; that  in  general  they 
have  been  molt  fcrupuloufly  adhered  to 
by  the  mod  ignorant  and  forward  of  the 
profellion  ; that  they  frequently  fupplant 
real  worth  and  genius  ; and  that,  far 
from  fupporting  the  dignity  of  the  pro-* 
felfion,  they  often  expofe  it  to  ridicule. 
If  then  there  is  no  natural  and  real  pro- 
priety in  a phyfician’s  wearing  a diftin- 
guifhing  drefs,  he  can  be  under  no  obli- 
gation to  ufe  it,  but  what  arifes  from  the 
particular  fafhion  of  the  country  where  he 
refide^.  This  is  an  obligation,  however, 
which  common  fenfe.and  prudence  make 
it  neceffary  he  fhould  regard.  If  the  cu- 
ftoms  or  prejudices  of  any  country  affix 
the  idea  of  fenfe,  knowledge,  or  dignity 
to  any  mode  of  drefs,  it  is  a phyfician’s 
bufinefs,  from  motives  of  prudence,  to 


equip 
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equip  himfelf  accordingly.  But,  in  a 
country  where  a phyfician’s  capacity  is 
not  meafured  by  fuch  ftandards,  and 
where  he  may  drefs  like  other  people 
without  finking  in  their  eftimation,  I 
think  he  is  at  full  liberty  to  avail  himfelf 
of  this  indulgence,  if  he  fo  chufes,  with- 
out being  confideied  as  deviating  from 
the  propriety  and  decency  of  his  pro- 
feffion. 

In  fome  cafes,  there  is  a great  impro- 
priety in  a phyfician’s  having  any  diflin- 
guifhing  formality  in  his  drefs  or  manners. 
I do  not  hint  merely  at  the  difagreeable 
impreflion,  not  to  fay  terror,  with  which 
this  fometimes  affedls  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren. Even  among  people  who  poffefs 
the  greateft  vigour  and  firmnefs  of  mind 
when  in  health,  there  is  often  a feeblenefs 
and  depreffion  of  fpirits  attendant  on  fick- 

nefs, 
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nefs,  that  renders  the  fight  of  any  ftranger 
whatever  very  painful.  In  fuch  a Hate 
of  mind,  the  vifit  of  a phyfician,  * even 
when  wifhed  for,  is  often  particularly 
dreaded,  as  it  naturally  awakens  the  ap- 
prehenfions  of  danger  ; apprehenfions, 
which  a formal  drefs,  and  a folemn  beha- 
viour, are  ill  calculated  to  difpel.  Surely, 
if  there  is  at  any  time  a propriety  in  an 
eafy,  cheerful,  foothing  behaviour,  it 
muff  be  on  fuch  an  occafion,  where  it  is 
fo  necelfary  to  forget  the  phyfician  in  the 
friend. 

I 'fee,  indeed,  no  reafon  why  the  ge- 
neral character  of  a phyfician’s  manners 
fhould  be  any  way  fingular.  They  may 
be  affable  without  meannefs,  grave  with- 
out formality,  and  cheerful  without  levity. 
They  will  naturally  vary  according  to  the 

circumftances 
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circumftances  in  which  he  is  placed.  How 
different  the  appearance  of  a phyfician 
rejoicing  with  his  patient  at  his  reftoration 
to  health  and  fpirits,  or  communicating 
to  his  friends  the  accounts  of  his  approa- 
ching diffolution!  If,  however,  the  manners 
of  a country  require  that  he  fhould  obferve 
the  fame  unvaried  face  and  folemnity, 
unmoved  by  every  object  around  him, 
and  equally  unfufceptible  of  joy  or  farrow, 

he  mufl  fubmit ; but  if,  without  fuch  ne- 

« - 

ceffity,  he  voluntarily  lays  himfelf  under 
thefe  or  any  other  reftraints,  and  affumes 
a fictitious  character,  there  is  reafon  to 
fufpeCt  the  qualities  either  of  his  heart  or 
of  his  underftanding. 

A phyfician  fhould  carefully  guard  a- 
gainft  any  little  peculiarities  Healing  into 
his  manners,  which  can  in  any  degree 
render  him  an  objeCt  of  ridicule.  Young 

phyficians, 
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phyficians,  in  particular,  will  much  de- 
ceive themfelves,  if  they  imagine  they  can 
indulge  in  fuch  particularities  with  the 
fame  impunity  that  their  feniors  fome- 
times  do.  It  is  indeed  an  obfervation, 
which  perhaps  does  no  great  honour  to 
mankind,  that,  when  once  a phyfician’s 
reputation  for  knowledge  in  his  profeffion 
comes  to  be  thoroughly  eftablifhed,  almoft 
every  peculiarity  of  manners,  even  fome 
that  would  be  in  other  men  offenfive,  deep- 
en the  impreffion  made  on  the  imagina- 
tion by  his  fuppofed  merit,  and  increafe 

his  popularity  and  fame. 

/ 

1 

There  is  great  impropriety  in  a phy- 
fician’s  indulging  himfelf  in  a certain  de- 
licacy, which  makes  him  liable  to  be  dif- 
gufled  with  fome  difagreable  circum- 
flances  he  mull  unavoidably  meet  with  in 
his  practice.  Genuine  delicacy  is  a vir- 
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tue  of  the  mind,  and  though  it  fhews  it- 
felf  by  an  attachment  to  cleanlinefs,  neat- 
nefs,  and  even  elegance  where  it  can  be 
afforded,  yet  it  always  gives  place  and 
forgets  itielf,  where  duty  or  the  interefts 
of  humanity  require  it.  It  is  a miflake 
in  a phyhcian  to  think  any  attentions,  or 
duties,  below  his  dignity,  which  can  con- 
tribute to  the  relief  of  his  patient.  When 
necefhty  calls,  he  ads  unworthily,  if  he 
does  not  become,  to  the  belt  of  his 
abilities,  furgeon,  apothecary,  and  even 
nurfe.  If,  however,  without  fuch  necef- 
fity,  he  encroaches  on  another’s  province, 
then,  indeed,  he  degrades  himfelf j not 
becaufe  he  ads  below  the  dignity  of  a 
phyfician,  but  becaufe  he  behaves  in  a 
manner  unbecoming  the  charader  ol  a 
gentleman. 

'■  > f 4 
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The  attendance  given  to  a patient  fhould 

be 
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be  in  proportion  to  the  urgency  and  dan- 
ger  of  his  complaints.  As  the  phyfician 
is  the  beft  judge  of  this,  he  fhould  re- 
gulate his  vifits  accordingly.  But  fome 
delicacy  is  often  required,  to  prevent  fuch 
frequent  vifits  as  may  be  neceflary,  from 
bringing  an  additional  expence  upon  the 
patient.  A patient  is  entitled  to  the 
whole  attention  of  his  phyfician,  while  he 
remains  with  him.  Whatever  other  bufi« 
nefs  or  avocations  he  may  have,  he  fhould 
dedicate  that  time  entirely  to  him.  That 
continual  hurry  which  fome  of  our  pro- 
feffion  feein  to  be  in,  is  fometimes  mere 
arTe&at’ion ; but  it  often  proceeds  from 
other  caufes.  Some  keep  themfelves  con- 
ftantly  embarraffed  by  a want  of  oecono- 
my  of  their  time,  and  of  a proper  arrange- 
ment of  their  bufmefs  ; fome,  from  a live- 
Tinefs  of  imagination,  and  an  unremitting 
. activity  of  mind,  involve  themfelves  in 
f I fuch 
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fuch  a multiplicity  of  purfuits  as  cannot  be 
overtaken.  But  from  whatever  fource  it 
Srifes,  it  ought  to  be  timely  corrected,  and 
not  fuffered  to  grow  into  a habit.  It  pre- 
vents a phyfician  from  doing  his  duty  to 
the'  Tick,  and  at  the  fame  time  weakens 
their  confidence  in  him. 

Having  freely  exprelfed  my  fentiments 
concerning  what  I think  wrong  in  the 
conduct  of  fome  of  our  faculty,  I fhall 
now,  with  the  fame  freedom,  animadvert 
on  a particular  circumftance  not  unfre- 
' quent  in  the  behaviour  of  other  learned 
men,  as  well  as  phyficians,  which  feems 
tome  efientially  injurious  to  the  dignity  of 

our  profefiion  ; I mean  that  fervility  of 

« 

manners  towards  people  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, which  fo  often  difgraces  men  in 
other  refpe£ts  eminent  for  learning  and 
ingenuity.  The  external  magnificence 

and 
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and  fplendor  attendant  on  high  rank  is 
apt  fometimes  to  dazzle  their  underftand- 
ing,  and  make  them  pay  too  much  venera- 
tion to  thofe  outward  diftin&ions  of  title 
and  fortune,  which  their  philofophy  ought 
to  make  them  defpife. 

' 

Great  difputes  have  arifen  in  our  pro- 
feffion  about  the  propriety  of  a phyfician’s 
keeping  fecrets  or  noftrums.  It  has  been 
laid,  with  fome  plaufibility,  in  vindication 
of  this  pra&ice,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind 
| feldom  attend,  or  pay  much  regard,  to 
what  is  made  level  to  their  capacities ; 
and  that  they  are  apt  to  undervalue  what 
colls  them  nothing.  Experience  fhews, 
that  men  are  naturally  attached  to  what- 
ever has  an  air  of  myftery  and  conceal- 

Iinent.  A vender  of  a quack  medicine 
does  not  tell  more  lies  about  its  extraor- 
dinary virtues,  than  many  people  do  who 

have 
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have  no  intereft  in  the  matter  ; even  men 
of  fenfe  and  probity.  A paffion  for  what 
is  new  and  marvellous  operates  more  or 
lefs  on  the  imagination  ; and,  in  propor- 
tion  as  that  is  heated,  the  underftanding 
is  perplexed.  When  a noftrum  is  once 
divulged,  its  wondeful  qualities  imme- 
diately vanilh,  and  in  a few  months  it  is 
generally  forgotten.  If  it  is  really  valuable, 
the  faculty  perhaps  adopt  it,  but  it  never 
recovers  its  former  reputation. — It  is  like- 
wife  faid,  that  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  any  good  medicine  can  be  intro- 
duced into  practice  ; as  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind will  more  readily  follow  the  direc- 
tions of  a man  who  profelfes  to  cure  them 
by  myfterious  means,  than  thofe  of  a regu- 
lar phyfician,  who  prescribes  plain  and 
common  remedies.  It  is  further  alledged, 
that  fome  of  the  bed:  medicines  were  ori- 
ginally introduced  as  fecrets,  though  op- 

pofed 
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pofed  by  the  regular  phylicians.  But 
allowing  this  to  be  true,  yet  I am  per- 
fuaded  that  noftrums,  on  the  whole,  do 

i 

more  harm  than  good;  that  they  hinder  the 
advancement  of  our  art,  by  making  people 
neglect  what  is  known  and  approved,  in 
purfuit  of  what  is  unknown  and  probably 
never  to  be  divulged  ; and  that,  from 
their  being  generally  difpenfed  by  low 
and  illiterate  men,  who  prefcribe  them 
indifcriminately,  they  are  become  a public 
nuilance  in  thefe  kingdoms. — In  fome 
places  on  the  continent,  however,  phy- 
ficians of  honour  and  reputation  keep  no- 
ftrun'is.  In  fuch  hands,  the  fame  abufes 
will  not  be  committed,  as  we  experience 
here  ; but  Hill  the  practice  has  an  interefted 
and  illiberal  appearance. 

Curiofity  in  a patient  or  his  friends  to 
know  the  nature  of  the  medicines  pre- 
ferred 
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fcribed  for  him  is  natural,  and  therefore 
not  blameable ; yet  this  is  a cur'ofity 
which  it  is  often  very  improper  to  gra- 
tify* There  is  a natural  propenfity  in 
mankind  to  admire  what  is  covered  with 
the  veil  of  obfcurity,  and  to  undervalue 
whatever  is  fully  and  clearly  explained  to 
them,  A firm  belief  in  the  effects  of  a 
medicine  depends  more  on  the  imagina- 
tion, than  on  a rational  conviction  im- 
preffed  on  the  understanding  ; and  the 
imagination  is  never  warmed  by  any  ob- 
ject which  is  diftinctly  perceived,  nor  by 
any  truth  obvious  to  common  fenfe.  Few 
people  can  be  perfuaded  that  a poultice  of 
bread  and  milk  is  in  many  cafes  as  effi- 
cacious as  one  compounded  of  half  a do- 
zen ingredients,  to  whofe  names  they  are 
ftrangers ; or  that  a glafs  of  wine  is,  in 
moff  cafes  where  a cordial  is  wanted,  one 
of  the  befl  that  can  be  auminiftered.  This 

\^ant 
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•want  of  faith  in  the  effe&s  of  fimple 
known  remedies,  mud  of  neceffity  occa- 
fion  a difregard  tp  the  prefcription,  as 
well  as  create  a low  opinion  of  the  phyfi- 
cian. Befides,  where  a patient  is  made 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  every  me- 
dicine that  is  ordered  for  him,  the  phyii- 
cian  is  interrupted  in  his  proceedings  by 
many  frivolous  difficulties,  not  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  fatisfaciion  of  one  ignorant 
of  medicine.  The  confequence  of  this 
may  be  to  embarrafs  the  phyfician,  and 
render  him  irrefolute  in  his  practice  ; par- 
ticularly in  the  adminiftration  of  the  more 
powerful  remedies.  It  ffiould  be  further 
confidered,  that  when  a patient  dies,  or 
grows  worfe  under  the  care  of  a phyfi- 
cian, his  friends  often  torment  themfelves, 
by  tracing  back  ail  that  has  been  done,  if 
they  have  been  made  acquainted  with  it, 
and  may  thus  be  led,  very  unjuftly,  to 
charge  the  phyfician  with  what  was  the 

inevitable 
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inevitable  confequence  of  the  difeafe. 
There  are  indeed  cafes  where  it  may  be 
proper  to  acquaint  a patient  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  remedies,  which  it  is  propofed 
to  employ,  as  there  are  in  fome  patients 
peculiarities  of  conftitution  that  require 
great  attention,  with  regard  both  to  the 
quality  and  to  the  quantity  of  certain  me- 
dicines, of  which  peculiarities  a phyfician 
ought  to  be  informed  before  he  prefcribe 
fuch  medicines. 

I fhall  conclude  this  fubjeft  with  fome 
obfervations  on  a charge  of  a heinous  na- 
ture, which  has  been  often  urged  againfl 
our  profeffion  ; I mean  that  of  infidelity, 
and  contempt  of  religion.  I think  the 
charge  ill-founded ; and  will  venture  to 
fay,  that  the  molt  eminent  of  our  faculty 
have  been  diftinguifhed  for  real  piety.  I 
fhall  only  mention,  as  examples,  Harvey, 
Sydenham,  Arbuthnot,  Boerhaave,  Stahl, 

and 
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and  Hoffman. — It  is  eafy,  however,  to  fee 
whence  this  calumny  has  arifen.  Men 
tvhofe  minds  have  been  enlarged  by 
knowledge,  who  have  been  accuftomed 
to  think,  and  to  reafon  upon  all  fubjeds 
with  a generous  freedom,  are  not  apt  to 
become  bigots  to  any  particular  fed  or 
fyftem.  They  can  be  fteady  to  their  own 
principles  without  thinking  ill  of  thofe 
who  differ  from  them  ; but  they  are  im- 
patient of  the  authority  and  controul  of 
men,  who  would  lord  it  over  their  con- 
fciences,  and  didate  to  them  what  they 
are  to  believe.  This  freedom  of  fpirit, 
this  nloderation  and  charity  for  thofe  of 
different  lentiments,  have  frequently  been 
aferibed,  by  narrow-minded  people,  to 
fecret  infidelity,  fcepticifm,  or,  at  leaf!:, 
to  lukewarmnefs  in  religion  ; while  fome 
who  were  fmcere  Chriftians,  exafperated 
by  fuch  reproaches,  have  fometimes  ex- 
f K preffed 
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preffed  themfelves  unguardedly,  and  there- 
by afforded  their  enemies  a handle  to  ca- 
lumniate  them.  This,  I imagine,  has  been 
the  real  fource  of  that  charge  of  infidelity 
fo  often  and  fo  unjuftly  brought  againfl 
phyficians.  In  a neighbouring  nation, 
where  few  people  have  been  ufed  to.  think 
or  to  reafon  with  freedom  on  religion, 
and  where,  till  of  late,  no  man  durft  ex- 
prefs  himfelf  freely  on  the  fubjecl,  fome 
ingenious  and  lively  writers  have,  within 
thefe  few  years,  appeared,  who,  impatient 
to  difplay  their  newly-acquired  liberty, 
have  attempted  to  fhake  the  foundations 
of  all  religion,  natural  as  well  as  revealed. 
Lately  emancipated  from  the  lowed  fuper- 
ffition,  by  a tranfition  not  unnatural,  they 
have  plunged  at  once  into  Atheifm.  It  is 
perhaps  for  the  better,  that  thefe  gentle- 
men have  carried  matters  fo  far  ; becaufe 
it  is  to  be  hoped  the  evil  will  foon  cure 

itfelf. 
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itfelf.  Mankind  may  have  their  religious 
.opinions  disfigured  by  various  fuperfti- 
tions  : but  (till  religion  is  natural  to  the 
human  mind,  and  every  attempt  to  eradi- 
cate it  will  be  found  as  impotent  as  it  is 
wicked.  But,  fuppofing  that  Atheifm 

* . i t 

came  univerfally  to  prevail,  together  with 
the  difbelief  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
the  duration  of  fuch  fentiments  would  ne- 
cefiarily  be  very  fhort;  becaufethey  would 
at  once  unhinge  all  the  bonds  of  fociety, 
and  produce  a continued  fcene  of  anarchy 
and  wickednefs.  Diverted  of  that  un- 
couth, metaphyrtcal  drefs,  under  which 
they  lrtng  lay  concealed,  the  gloomy  fpe- 
culation  of  a few  reclufe  men,  they  are 
now  produced  to  the  world,  adorned  with 
what  pafles  among  many  for  wit  and  hu- 
mour, and  adapted  to  every  capacity.  So 

i 

far  as  they  contain  any  argument,  their 
weaknefs  has  been  often  demonrtrated. 

One 
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One  method  taken  by  the  prefent  pa- 
trons of  infidelity  to  propagate  their  opi- 
nions is  fomewhat  dangerous.  With 
much  aflurance,  they  infmuate,  that  all 
who  avow  their  belief  in  natural  or  re- 
vealed religion,  are  either  hypocrites  or 
fools.  This  is  attacking  youth  on  their 
weak  fide.  A young  man  of  a liberal 
fpirit,  naturally  difdains  the  idea  of  hypo- 
crify  ; and,  from  an  ill-judged  pride,  is 
afraid  of  whatever  may  fubject  him  to  fo 
mean  an  imputation.  Vanity,  again,  is 
their  molt  ruling  pafiion,  as  they  com- 
monly dread  contempt  above  every  thing, 
and  refent  reflections  on  the  weaknefs 
and  narrownefs  of  their  underftanding, 
more  than  any  charge  againfl:  their  prin- 
ciples or  morals.  But  I will  venture  to 
fay,  that  men  of  the  mod  enlarged,  clear, 
and  folid  underftandings,  who  have  afted 
with  the  greatefl:  fpirit,  dignity,  and  pro- 
priety. 
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priety,  and  who  have  been  regarded  as 
the  moft  ufeful  and  amiable  members  of 
fociety,  have  never  openly  infulted,  or 
infidioufly  attempted  to  ridicule  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  ; but,  on  the  contrary, 
have  been  its  beft  and  warmeft  friends. — 
The  ftudy  of  medicine,  of  all  others,  fhould 
be  the  leaft  fufpeded  of  leading  to  im- 
piety.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  Nature  raifes  the  mind  to 
the  moft  fublime  conceptions  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  at  the  fame  time  dilates 
the  heart  with  the  moft  pleafing  views  of 
Providence.  The  difficulties  that  necef- 
farily  attend  all  deep  inquiries  into  a fub- 
ject  fo  difproportionate  to  the  human  fa-  • 
culties,  fhould  not  be  fufpeded  to  furprife 
a phyfician,  who,  in  his  pradife,  is  often 
involved  in  perplexity,  even  in  fubjeds 
expofed  to  the  examination  of  his  fenfes. 


There 
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There  are,  befides,  fome  peculiar  cir* 
cumftances  in  the  profeffion  of  a phyfi- 
cian,  which  fhould  naturally  difpofe  him 
to  look  beyond  the  prefent  fcene  of  things, 
and  engage  his  heart  on  the  fide  of  reli- 
gion. lie  has  many  opportunities  of  fee- 
ing people,  once  the  gay  and  the  happy, 
funk  in  deep  diftrefs  ; fometimes  devoted 
to  a painful  and  lingering  death  ; and 
fometimes  ftruggling  with  the  tortures  of 
a diffracted  mind.  Such  affiiftive  fcenes, 
one  Ihould  imagine,  might  foften  any 
heart,  not  dead  to  every  feeling  of  hu- 
manity, and  make  it  reverence  that  reli- 
gion which  alone  can  fupport  the  foul  in 
?he  moft  complicated  diflreffes  ; that  reli- 
gion, which  teaches  to  enjoy  life  with 
cheerfulnefs,  and  to  refign  it  with  dignity. 
A phyfician,  who  has  the  misfortune  to 
difbelieve  in  a future  (late,  will,  if  he  has 
common  good-nature,  conceal  his  fenti- 

ments 


merits  from  thofe  under  his  charge,  with 
as  much  care  as  he  would  preferve  them 
’ from  the  infection  of  a mortal  difeafe. 
With  a mind  unfeeling,  or  occupied  in 
various  purfuits,  he  may  not  be  aware  of 
his  own  unhappy  fituation } yet  it  is  bar- 
barous to  deprive  expiring  nature  of  its 
lad  fupport,  and  to  blalt  the  only  furvi- 
ving  comfort  of  thofe  who  have  taken  a 
laft  farewel  of  every  fubl unary  pleafure. 
But,  if  motives  of  humanity,  and  a regard 
to  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  fociety,  can- 
not reftrain  a phyfician  from  expreffing 
fentiments  dedru&ive  of  religion  or  mo- 
rals, 1 it  is  vain  to  urge  the  decency  of  the. 
profedion,  The  mod  favourable  con- 
ftrudion  we  can  put  on  fuch  conduct,  is 
to  fuppofe  that  it  proceeds  from  an  un- 
governable levity,  or  a criminal  vanity,  that 
forgets  all  the  ties  of  morals,  decency,  and 
good  manners. 


I 
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I fhall  make  no  apology  for  going  a 
little  out  of  my  way  in  treating  of  fo  feri- 
ous  a fubjeft.  In  an  inquiry  into  the  of- 
fice and  duties  of  a phyfician,  I deemed 

it  necefiary  to  attempt  to  wipe  off  a reflec- 

\ 

tion  fo  derogatory  to  our  profeflion;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  caution  you  againfl 
that  petulance  aud  vanity  in  converfation, 
which  may  occafion  imputations  of  bad 
principles,  equally  dangerous  to  fociety, 
and  to  your  own  intereft  and  honour. 


♦ 


LEC* 
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lecture.  III. 

Connexion  of  the  federal  branches  of  phyfic 
wiih  its  practice. — Impropriety  of  wafiing 
too  much  time  in  theftudy  oj  thefe  branches . 

Necejfity  of  a knowledge  of  anatomy,  and 
phyfiology — of  natural  philofophy , chemijlry. 

Laws  of  union  between  the  foul  and 
body,  and  of  the  nervous  fyfiem,  not  expli- 
cable upon  mechanical  or  che?nical  prin- 
ciples. Compar  ative  anatomy. — Pathology. 
—Theory  of  phyfic,  what  it  properly  fgni - 
fes.  — Materia  medica.- — Botany . Na- 

tural hi/lory.  Neccjfty  of  a phyfician's  be- 
ing  a.  ell  founded  in  thefe  preliminary 

fciences. — Ornamental  qualifications. 

Knowledge  of  the  hi/lory  of  phyf,c.-of  ma- 
thematics—of  the  Latin,  Greek , and  French 
languages  of  our  native  language — Obfcr- 
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vat  ions  on  the  Jlyle  and  compofition  proper 
for  medical  writings. 

{Proceed  now  to  explain  the  connec- 
tions of  the  feveral  branches  of  phyfic 
with  the  practical  part  of  it,  and  to  in- 
quire how  far  a previous  knowledge  of 
thefe  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  pra&ife  with 
reputation  and  fuccefs. 

Here  I mull  previoufly  obferve,  that  all 
the  works  of  Nature  are  fo  intimately  con- 
ne&ed,  that  no  one  part  of  them  can  be 
well  undeftood  by  confidering  and  ftudy- 
ing  it  feparately.  In  order  therefore  to 
be  qualified  for  the  pra&ice  of  phyfic,  a 
variety  of  branches  of  knowledge,  feem- 
ingly  little  connected,  are  neverthelefs  ne- 
ceffary.  As  this  is  the  cafe,  it  is  proper 
that  a ftudent  fhould  be  on  his  guard  not 
to  wafte  his  time  and  labour  in  purfuits 

which 
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which  have  either  no  tendency,  or  a re- 
mote one,  to  throw  light  on  his  profef- 
fion.  Life  is  too  fhort  for  every  ftudy 
that  may  be  deemed  ornamental  to  a phy- 
fician ; it  will  not  even  allow  time  for 
every  ftudy  that  has  fome  connexion  with 
phyfic.  Every  one  of  the  fciences  I am 
about  to  name  is  of  great  extent ; but  it 
will  be  neceffary  for  a phyfician  to  con- 
fine his  application  to  fuch  parts  of  them 
as  are  really  fubfervient  to  pra&ice.  If  a 
ftudent’s  genius  inclines  him  more  parti- 
cularly to  any  of  thefe  preliminary  fciences, 
he  may,  if  he  pleafes,  indulge  himfelf  in 
it,  taking  care  not  to  impofe  on  himfelf, 
-and  confider  this  as  ftudying  phyfic. 


The  neceflity  of  a previous  knowledge 
of  anatomy  to  the  pra&ice  of  phyfic,  is  ap- 
parent, and  needs  no  illuftration. 


i 


The 
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The  necefiity  of  the  knowledge  of  pny- 
Tiology,  which  comprehends  the  doctrine 
of  the  animal  fluids,  and  of  all  the  func- 
tions in  their  found  ftate,  is  equally  evi- 
dent.— When  you  inquire  into  this  fub- 

» • t ' * 

je£I,  you  find  the  human  body  a machine, 
conftru&ed  upon  the  mod  exaft  mecha- 
nical principles.  In  order,  then,  to  un- 
derhand its  movements,  you  mud  be  weli 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  mecha- 
nics. Confidering  the  human  body  in 
another  view,  you  find  fluids  of  different 
kinds  circulating  through  tubes  of  va- 
rious diameters ; the  laws  of  their  mo- 
tions, therefore,  cannot  be  underftood, 
without  a knowledge  of  hydraulics.  The 
eye  appears  to  be  an  admirable  optical 
machine  ; and,  of  courfe,  the  phenomena 

of  vifion  cannot  be  explained,  without  a 

\ 

knowledge  of  the  principles  of  optics. 
As  the  human  body  is  furrounded  with 


an 
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zn  el  a flic  fluid,  the  air,  fubje&  to  various 
changes,  in  refpeft  of  gravity,  heat,  moi- 
flure,  and  other  qualities  which  have  great 
influence  on  the  conflitution,  it  is  proper 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  this  fluid  ; the  knowledge  of 
which  conflitutes  the  -fcience  of  pneuma- 
tics. It  were  eafy  to  bring  many  more 
examples,  to  fhew  how  neceflary  a know- 
ledge of  the  various  branches  of  natural 
philofophy  is  to  the  right  underflanding 
of  the  animal  oeconomy. 

But  the  different  phenomena  of  the 
animal  oeconomy  are  not  all  to  be  ex- 
plained from  common  mechanics ; various 
changes  are  induced  upon  the  fluids  from 
chemical  principles.  It  is,  therefore,  ne- 
j ceffary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  chemical 
hiftory  of  our  fluids,  and  with  the  chemical 
analyfis  of  whatever  is  taken  into  the  hu- 
man body  as  food  or  medicine,  and,  in 

general, 


general,  of  all  the  fubftances  which  can, 
in  any  degree,  influence  it.  This  ftiews 
the  neceflity  of  a knowledge  of  chemiftry, 
previous  to  the  fludy  of  the  pra&ice  of 
phyfic. 

Yet  the  moft  accurate  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  and  of  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics and  chemiftry,  are  infuflicient  to 
explain  all  the  phenomena  in  the  body. 
The  animal  machine  differs  in  many  re- 
fpe&s  from  an  inanimate  one.  The  for- 
mer has  a power  of  beginning  motion 
within  itfelf.  An  internal  principle  directs 
and  influences  moft  of  the  operations  of 
the  body,  by  a fet  of  laws  totally  diftinft 
from,  and  independent  of,  any  principles 
of  mechanics  or  chemifty  hitherto  known. 
An  animal  body  likewife  differs  from  a 
common  machine,  in  having  a power,  to 

% 

a certain  degree,  of  curing  its  own  dif- 

orders, 
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orders,  and  rectifying  many  deviations 
from  its  natural  date  ; as  in  the  cafe  of 
fraCtured  bones,  incarnation  of  wounds, 
enlargement  of  one  kidney  when  the 
other  is  deftroyed  or  rendered  ufelefs,  and 
in  the  fuccefsful  efforts  of  Nature  in  the 
cure  of  many  difeafes.  Many  feeble  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  animal  body  upon  me- 
chanical and  chemical  principles  alone, 
but  without  fuccefs. 

\ 

The  laws  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  though 
of  the  mod  difficult  inveftigation,  are 
equally  fteady  and  regular  with  any  other 
laws  of  Nature  ; fo  are  the  laws  relating 
to  the  mutual  influence  of  the  mind  and 
body  upon  each  other  ; a very  important 
inquiry  to  a phyfician  : This  leads  to 

an  extenfive  and  interefling  fubjeCf,  the 
hiftory  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind, 

7 which* 
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which,  if  we  are  not  on  our  guard,  is  apt 
to  lead  us  infenfibly  into  a labyrinth  of 
metaphyfics.  A ftudent  of  genius  fhould 
be  watchful,  left  his  attention  be  too 
deeply  engaged  by  this  fpecious  kind  of 
philofophy,  which  gives  fo  much  room  for 
imagination,  and  fo  little  for  experiment ; 
apparently  ingenious,  but  really  trifling 
and  ufelefs ; a philofophy,  in  fhort,  which, 
by  keeping  the  mind  inceifantly  employed 
about  fubtleties  of  its  own  creation,  foon 
renders  it  incapable  of  a patient  and  fevere 
invefligation  of  Nature. 

In  order  to  illufhrate  the  human  phy- 
fiology,  a knowledge  of  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  fome  animals  that  mod  nearly 
refemble  man,  is  requifite.  Several  im- 
portant difcoveries  in  the  animal  oCco- 
nomy  have  been  illuftrated  by  experiments 
firft  made  on  brutes,  many  of  which  could 

not 
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not  have  been  made  on  the  human  fub- 

1 

jea,  e.  g.  the  experiments  relating  to  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  refpiration,  muf- 
cular  motion,  fenfibility  and  irritability 
of  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  the 
effects  of  various  medicines.  The  inftincts 
of  brutes  have  fornetimes  given  the  firft 
hint  of  valuable  remedies,  and  might 
throw  light  on  the  fubje<T  of  regimen, 
and  the  cure  of  difeafes,  if  they  were  pro- 
perly attended  to.  At  the  fame  time  it 
mufl  be  acknowledged,  that  the  compara- 
tive anatomy  has  often  led  into  great  mif- 
takes  ydien  too  haltily  applied  to  the 
human  body. 


t The  writers  on  phyfiology  have  ufually 
m confidered  the  body  as  a permanent  fub- 
jedfc,  exhibiting  uniformly  the  fame  ap- 
||;pearances ; but,  in  applying  the  know- 
ledge of  the  animal  oeconomy  to  practice, 
f M it 
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it  is  neceffary  to  confider  the  human  con- 
ftitution  as  perpetually  fluctuating,  and 
not,  perhaps,  exactly  the  tame  in  any  two 
perfons.  It  were  endlefs  to  trace  the  di- 
verfity  of  conftitutions  among  mankind, 
neither  would  it  be  an  inquiry  of  much 
utility  ; but  there  are  fome  varieties  which 
it  is  neceffary  to  attend  to.  Thefe  depend 
chiefly  on  the  difference  of  age,  fex,  cli- 
mate, and  manner  of  living , and  fome 
original  temperaments,  or  habits  of  body, 
not  produced  by  any  of  thefe  circum- 
ifances.  It  belongs  to  phyfiology  to  in- 
quire into  the  laws  of  the  union  between 
the  mind  and  the  body  ; into  the  effects 
of  culture  and  education  upon  the  con- 
ftitution  ; into  the  power  of  habit,  the 
effects,  of  enthufiafm,  and  force  of  imagi- 
nation. This  fliort  detail  fliews  how  ex- 
tenfive  a (ludy  phyfiology  is,  and  how  in- 
timately connected  with  the  ftudy  of  the 
practice  of  medicine. 


As 
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As  phyfiology  confiders  the  whole  ap- 
pearances of  the  animal  oeconomy  in  its 
found  date,  pathology  confiders  thofe  in 
a morbid  Hate.  It  delivers  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  caufes,  effects,  and  fymp- 
toms  of  difeafes.  The  therapeia  treats  of 
the  general  laws  to  be  obferved  in  the  cure 
of  difeafes,  and  of  the  general  nature  of 
the  remedies.  This  includes  furgery  and 
the  materia  medica.  The  ufefulnefs  of  a 
knowledge  of  mechanics  appears  mod  evi- 
dently in  the  practice  of  furgery.  This  art 
has,  in  fact,  received  the  greateft  improve- 
ment within  thefe  hundred  years,  fince  the 
doctrine  of  mechanics  came  to  be  more 
generally  underftood. 

The  phyfiology,  pathology,  and  the- 
rapeutics, form  what  are  called  the  Indi- 
tutions  of  Medicine,  and,  by  fome,  the 
Theory  of  Phyfic.  The  world  has  been 
fo  long  abufed  by  ill-founded,  though 

fometimep 
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fometimes  plaufible  hypothefes,  afluming 
the  name  of  Theories,  that  a general  pre- 
judice now  prevails  againd  the  very  ex- 
preflion  Theory  of  Phyfic , as  if  it  con- 
tained nothing  but  ufelefs  difquifitions,  a 
difplay  of  arrangement,  fubtle  didindtions 
chiefly  nominal,  and  an  eftabliflnnent  of 
general  principles,  many  of  them  falfe, 
and  others  fo  vague  or  ambiguous  as  to 
be  incapable  of  any  ufeful  application. 
But  this  is  a falfe  reprefentation  of  the 
theory  or  inditutions  of  medicine.  Thefe 
ought  to  contain  every  fact  tending  to 
illuflrate  the  animal  oeconomy  either  in 
its  found  or  difeafed  date,  and  every  fadt 
that  may  be  ufeful  to  a phyfician  in  form- 
ing indications  of  cure.  Thefe  fadts  ought 
to  be  accurately  arranged,  fo  as  either  to 
edablifh  general  principles,  or  at  lead  to 
point  at  them,  efpecially  at  fuch  as  lead  to 
practice.  In  this  view,  the  inftitutions. 

become 
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become  a natural  preliminary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  phyfic. 

A knowledge  of  the  materia  medica  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  practice  of 
medicine.  It  contains  the  doctrines  of 
the  various  means  by  which  a phyfician 
operates,  and  a hiftory  of  the  effe&s  of 
medicines.  In  this  branch  the  ufe  of 
chemical  knowledge  is  apparent.  It 
teacnes  how  to  preferve  and  feparate  the 
ufeful  parts  of  medicines.  But,  in  order 
to  underhand  pharmacy,  the  knowledge 
of  ch^mihry  is  indifpenfible.  For  want 
of  this  knowledge,  at  lead;  for  want  of  a 
proper  application  of  it,  true  pharmacy 
has,  till  of  late,  been  little  underhood. 

I he  effects  of  medicines  on  the  human 
body  are  fome times  to  be  explained  upon 
mechanical,  fometimes  upon  chemical, 

principles ; 
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principles  ; but  much  oftener  depend  on 
the  effects  they  produce  upon  the  ner- 
vous fyflem  ; and,  in  confequence  of  thefe, 
upon  an  excefs  or  deficiency  of  the  vari- 
ous animal  motions  and  fecretions. 

The  fcience  of  botany  is  fubfervient  to 
the  pradice  of  phyfic,  fo  far  as  it  facili- 
tates the  knowledge  of  plants  by  redu- 
cing them  into  the  moft  commodious 
fyftem  ; and,  though  it  is  not  neceffary 
for  a phyhcian  to  be  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  the  name  and  hiffory  of 
every  plant,  yet  he  ought  to  be  fo  well 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  botany,  as 
to  be  able  to  find  its  place  in  the  fyflem, 
and  to  be  particularly  acquainted  with 
thofe  plants  which  are  either  ufed  in  diet 
or  in  medicine. 

i ■ 

I have  now  fhortly  explained. the  con- 
nexion 
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section  of  the  feveral  branches  of  phyfie 
with  the  praxis  mcdica , which  compre- 
hends the  bygieine , or  the  method  of  pre- 

ferving  health  and  prolonging  life,  and 

. 

the  application  of  general  pathology,  and 
general  therapeutics,  'to  the  hiftory  and 
cure  of  particular  aifeaies. — It  will  na- 
turally then  be  afked,  Is  a perfon  un- 
qualified for  the  practice  of  phyfie  and 
furgery,  who  is  not  mailer  of  all  thefe 
parts  of  learning,  which  have  been  deemed 
to  be  neceflary  preliminaries  ? To  this 
it  may  be  anfwered,  That  one  may,  in 
fome  iheafure,  practice  medicine  as  he 
may  do  a mechanic  art,  without  much 
knowledge  of  its  principles.  A failor 
may  navigate  a Ihip,  who  knows  little  of 
the  principles  of  navigation  ; and  a perfon 
may  make  a dial,  who  know  nothing  of 
aaftronomy,  fpherical  trigonometry,  or  the 
projection  of  the  fphere.  It  is  the  fame 
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in  all  the  other  practical  arts  of  life  ; and 
yet,  in  all  thefe,  there  are  obvious  advan- 
tages ariiing  from  a knowledge  of  the 
principles  on  which  they  are  founded. 
But  in  medicine,  the  neceffity  of  being 
acquainted  with  the  principia  of  the  art  is 
much  greater  ; becaufe  there  can  be  no 
general  rules  laid  down  for  the  practice 
of  phyfic,  which  can  be  applied  in  all 
cafes.  Differences  of  age,  of  conftitution, 
of  climate,  and  many  other  circumftances, 
occafion  variations  in  the  application  of 
the  plamtit  remedies  that  can  be  prefcri- 
bed  ; and,  without  a knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  his  profeffion,  a phyfician 
muft  be  often  at  a lofs.  It  will  be  readi- 
ly acknowledged,  that  there  have  been 
many  phyficians  fuccefsful  in  pradtice, 
who,  at  the  fame  time,  were  deficient  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  foundations  of  me- 
dicine. But  this  has  been  owing  to  their 
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uncommon  genius  and  fagacity,  which 
enabled  them  to  apply  what  little  know- 
ledge they  had  with  judgment,  and  con- 
fequently  with  fuccefs ; while,  perhaps,  an- 
other phyfician,  better  founded  in  his  pro- 
feflion,  for  want  of  this  natural  genius 
and  fagacity,  has  blundered  in  his  prac- 
tice, by  a wrong  application  of  his  know- 
ledge. Befides,  as  medicine  is  fo  compli- 
cated a fcience,  many  of  thofe  who  ftudy 
it  regularly,  take  a particular  attachment 
to  fome  of  its  parts,  and  thefe  fo  far  en- 
gage their  attention,  that  they  negleft  the 
| ftudy  o^  the  other  branches.  In  confe- 
| quence  of  this,  fome  of  our  profeffion 
| have  been  diftinguilhed  for  their  fkill  in 
i anatomy,  chemiftry,  and  botany,  who, 
$ ineverthelefs,  have  been  very  indifferent 
| iphyficians.  But,  although  a profound 
^knowledge  of  thefe  fciences  is  infufficient 
jpf  itfelf  to  make  a good  practical  phyfi- 
f N cian, 
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clan,  yet  no  man  of  fenfe  will  infer 
from  thence  that  they  are  not  eminently 
ufeful. 

I do  not  infill  here  on  the  neceflity  of 
a minute  knowledge  of  thefe  fciences;  nor 
indeed  could  time  be  fpared  to  acquire  it. 
A particular  acquaintance  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  mufcles,  in  all  the  vari- 
ous motions  and  attitudes  of  the  body,  is 
aftudy  more  neceflary  to  a painter,  or 
to  a llatuary,  than  to  a phyfician  ; and,  in 
this  view,  they  ought  to  be  expert  ana- 
tomifls.  If  chemifty  is  profecuted  in  its 

full  extent  and  application  to  all  the  ufe- 

- 

ful  arts,  it  is  a boundlefs  ftudyl  fo  is  bo- 
tany, if  We  would  be  acquainted  with  every 
circumftance  of  every  plant.  It  is  there- 
fore necelfary,  that  a fludent,  while  he 
endeavours  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the 
leading  and  fundamental  **  principles  of 

thefe  I 
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thcfe  fciences,  fhould  always  have  an  eye 
to  their  application  to  his  own  profef- 
fion,  and  bend  his  attention  to  that  quar- 
ter. 


On  the  whole,  I hope,  it  will  appear, 
that  a phyfician  who  underftands  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  profeffion,  who  has  an  ex- 
i tenfive  acquaintance  with  every  branch 
of  natural  knowledge  connected  with  it, 
who  properly  applies  his  knowledge,  and 

• who  has  genius  and  attention  equal  to 

% • — 

» others,  mutt  have  a great  advantage,  as  a 
j practical  phyfician,  over  one  who  is  igno- 
rant of  the  principles  of  medicine,  and  of 
the  fciences  connected  with  it.  Genius 
^and  lenfe  are,  indeed,  the  peculiar  gifts 
of  Heaven,  and  cannot  be  acquired  by 
the  moll  extenfive  learning,  or  the  greatest 
efforts  of  induftry.  Hut,  with  thefe  aflif- 
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tances,  genius  and  fenfe  are  capable  of 
the  higheft  improvements. 

Befides  the  above  mentioned  branches 
of  learning,  which  are  in  a manner  effen- 
tial  to  the  rational  practice  of  phyfic,  there 
are  others  which,  though  they  may  be 
deemed  rather  ornamental,  yet  an  accom- 
plilhed  phyfician  Ihould  not  be  ignorant 
of. 

It  may  be  reasonably  expe&ed,  that  every 
gentleman  Ihould  be  acquainted  with  the 
hiftory  of  the  fcience  which  he  profelfeSi 
The  hiftory  of  medicine  is  not  a fubjeft 
of  m*ere  curiofity.  To  a phyfician,  it  is 
an  ufeful  and  interefting  inquiry.  It  is 
indeed  an  unpleafant  talk,  and,  at  firft 
view,  feems  an  ufelefs  one,  to  inquire  in- 
to the  numerous  theories  that  have  in- 
fluenced the  practice  of  phyfic  in  different 

ages* 
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ages.  Of  thefe  there  has  been  a fuccef- 
fion  which,  in  their  turn,  have  been  ad- 
mired, and  which  have  greatly  influenced 
the  practice  of  phyfic,  and  afterwards  funk 
into  deferved  oblivion.  If  their  bad  ef- 
fects had  ceafed  with  the  follies  which 
gave  them  birth,  it  would  have  been  un- 

neceflary  to  revive  their  memory.  But 

\ 

this  has  not  been  the  cafe.  A wrong 
i practice,  introduced  in  confequence  of  a 
prevailing  theory,  foon  becomes  diffufed 
among  people  who  are  no  judges  whether 
the  theory  itfelf  be  well  or  ill  founded. 
A phylician  of  fpirit  and  ingenuity,  per- 
haps, rifes  up,  and  fliews  the  abfurdity  of 
the  theory ; but  it  is  not  in  his  power  to 
remove  its  pernicious  confequences  in  pra- 
ctice- Thefe  were  foon  fpread  among  a 
:|j  thoufand  ignorant  people,  who  had  adapt- 
ed them  to  a theory  of  their  own  : for  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that  the  moft  illiterate 

pretenders 
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pretenders  to  phyfic  have  their  theories ; 
and  fuch  pretenders,  partly  from  igno- 
rance, partly  from  pride,  and  partly  from 
habit,  are,  of  all  others,  the  moll  obfti- 
nately  attached  to  them. 

A thorough  knowledge  of  the  hiflory 
of  phyfic,  by  difcovering  the  fources  of 
the  maxims  and  remedies  adopted  in  prac- 
tice, will  naturally  make  a phyfician  fuf- 
picious  of  thofe  which  were  introduced 
by  falfe  reafoning  or  fuperftition.  Yet  it 
muft  be  owned,  that  fome  valuable  reme- 
dies have  fometimes  been  difcovered  in 
confequence  of  abfurd  theories.  Another 
advantage  attending  a knowledge  of  the 
hiflory  of  phyfic,  is  its  bringing  us  ac- 
quainted with  fome  efficacious  remedies 
which  time  and  other  accidents  had  thrown 
into  difufe. 


The 
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The  change  of  manners,  and  the  varia« 

’ i.  1 

tions  of  our  fpeculative  fyftems  of  phyfic, 
have,  in  fome  degree,  contributed  to  the 
lefs  general  ufe  of  certain  bold  but  fuc- 
cefsful  remedies  employed  by  the  anci- 
ents ; as  might  be  exemplified  in  the  cafe 
of  cauteries,  the  application  of  various 
exercifes,  of  frictions  and  of  un&ions, 
and  in  other  inftances.  The  hiftory  of 
medicine  likewife  fhews  us,  hew  the  re- 
volutions of  time  bring  back  really  the 
fame  fanciful  hypothefes,  which  only  by  a 
change  of  terms  have  been  repeatedly 
obtruded  on  the  world. 

Although  the  progrefs  of  medicine, 
fince  the  age  of  Hippocrates,  has  indeed 
been  flow,  confidering  the  number  and 
abilities  of  its  profeflors,  yet  it  has  made 
confiderable  advancement  fince  that  time. 
The  hiftory  of  phyfic  fhews  how  it  has 

been 
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been  gradually  improved  by  accidental  dif- 
coveries,  by  the  raffi  attempts  of  empirics, 
by  the  accurate  and  faithful  obfervations 
of  fagacious  phyficians,  and  by  the  fober 
and  diffident  reafonings  of  men  of  true 
medical  and  philofophical . genius.  Nor 
ffiould  it  be  thought,  that  even  the  moft 
fanciful  hypothefes  that  have  prevailed  in 
phyfic  have  been  entirely  ufelefs.  The 
zeal  of  fupporting  a theory,  however  falfe, 
has  given  rife  to  fome  important  experi- 
ments. Enthufiaft ic  chemifts,  who  boaft- 
ed  of  a command  over  nature,  and  trufted 

i 

to  the  efficacy  of  their  own  medicines, 
have  fometimes  performed  furprifing  cures 
and  by  fuch  remedies  as  no  phyfician 
would  have  ventured  on.  On  the  other 
hand.,  Stahl  and  his  followers,  who  trufted 
almoft  every  thing  to  Nature,  have  ad- 
vanced the  art  by  their  diligent  atten* 
tion  to  the  hiftory  of  difeafes,  and  to  the 

operations 
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operations  of  Nature  in  performing  the 
cure. 

I am  at  a lofs  what  advice  to  give  you 
in  relation  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics, 
becaufe  I diftruft  my  own  judgment  on 
this  fubjedt.  I am  afraid  I am  partial  to 
a fcience  to  which  I had  a kind  of  innate 
and  hereditary  attachment,  and  which 
was  the  bufmefs  and  pleafure  of  my  early 
days.  An  acquaintance,  at  leaft,  with  the 
elements  of  this  fcience  is  certainly  ne- 
celfary,  if  we  would  make  any  progrefs 
in  natural  philofophy ; and  I have  already 
fhewn  how  intimately  that  fcience  is  con- 
nected with  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
animal  oeconomy.  The  application  of 

mathematics  to  medicine,  towards  the  end 
of  the  laft  century  and  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent,  was  productive  of  feme  good 
confequences.  Among  others,  it  contri- 
f O buted 
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buted  to  banifh  the  falfe  hypothefes  of  the 

t 

Galenical  and  chemical  feels,  and  that 

l 

fcholaflic  jargon  which  had  involved  phy- 
fic  in  unmeaning  verbal  altercations.  It 
introduced  a more  liberal  fpirit  of  inquiry 
into  every  branch  of  medicine  ; a greater 
attention  to  experiments  and  obfervations, 
and  a greater  degree  of  clearnefs  and  pre- 
cifion  in  medical  reafoning.  I acknow- 
ledge, however,  that  this  ftudy  has  often 
been  abufed.  Many  of  the  mathematical 
phyficians  were  unfortunately  perfuaded 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  oeco- 

nomy  were  explicable  on  mechanical  prin- 

«■ 

ciples  alone : But  the  impoflibility  of 

applying  thefe  upon  forne  occafions,  and 
the  too  hafly  application  of  them  upon 
others,  often  led  to  very  falfe  conclufions. 
Indeed,  any  perfon  accuftomed  to  the  ac- 
curacy, perfpicuity,  and  elegance  of  geo- 
metrical reafoning,  mult  fee  with  fome 

indignation 
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indignation  the  parade  of  mathematical 
language,  and  the  proftitution  of  the  word 
demonftration , fo  frequently  mifappiied. 
From  what  I have  faid,  you  may  perceive 
that  I do  not  recommend  the  ftudy  of  ma- 
thematics as  leading  diredtly  to  any  im- 
portant difcoveries  in  medicine,  but  from 
a perfuafion  that,  befides  its  fubferviency 
to  natural  philofophy,  it  has  a tendency 
to  quicken  the  invention,  to  open  the 
mind,  and  to  accuftom  it  to  a habit  of 
clofe  and  accurate  reafoning.  But,  let 
me  caution  you  againft  entering  too  deep- 
ly into  this  moft  bewitching  of  all  ftudies, 
which  wiH  probably  divert  your  attention 
from  the  main  ends  of  your  profeffion. 
Let  me  alfo  defire  you  to  guard  againft 
its  leading  you  to  a difpofition  to  fcep- 
ticifm,  and  fufpcnfe  of  judgment  in  fub- 
jects  that  do  not  admit  of  mathematical 
evidence.  Remember  that  habits  of  nice 

diferimination. 
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difcrimination,  though  frequently  ufeful, 
are  fometimes  incompatible  with  the  bufi-- 
nefs  of  common  life,  and  of  your  own 
profeffion. 

I hope  I have  no  need  to  recommend 
to  you  a thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
Latin  tongue.  A phyfician’s  reading 
mud  be  confined  within  very  narrow 
bounds,  who  is  unacquainted  with  what 
has  been  the  univerfal  language  of  the 
learned  in  Europe  for  fo  many  ages,  and 
which  ferves  to  communicate  their  fenti- 
ments,  from  one  nation  to  another,  fo 
eafily  and  fo  quickly.  The  interefts  of 
learning  will  very  foon  fuffer  by  its  dif- 
ufe,  and.  by  the  prefent  mode  of  authors 
writing  in  their  own  native  language. 
But  I muft  here  take  notice  of  an  error, 
which  they  who  value  themfelves  on  their 
knowledge  of  J^atin  are  apt  to  fall  into, 

and 
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and  which  has  contributed,  more  than 
any  thing,  to  this  growing  evil.  What  I 
mean  is,  too  great  anxiety  about  claffical 
purity,  and  elegance  of  expreffion.  The 
intention  of  language  is  to  convey  our 
ideas  with  clearnefs,  force,  and  precilion. 
If  thefe  can  be  joined  to  a ffcyle  truly  claf- 
fical, it  is  a great  additional  beauty  ; but, 

* 

from  the  numerous  improvements  made 
by  the  moderns  in  all  the  arts  and  fciences, 
there  have  arifen  many  ideas  and  objects, 
which  the  Roman  dallies  could  have  no 

exprelftons  for,  becaufe  they  did  not  know 
them.  An  author,  therefore,  who  has 
occafion  to  exprefs  thefe  ideas,  is  under 
a necefiity  of  latini&ing  words  in  his  na- 
tive language,  in  order  to  exprefs  his 
meaning,  or  of . adopting  Latin  words 
ufed  only  by  authors  of  inferior  note.  If 
he  is  determined  to  ufe  no  phrafe  but 
w'hat  is  ftri&ly  clahical,  he  rnufl,  on  many 

occafions. 
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occafions,  either  fupprefs  what  he  wifhed 

t 

to  fay,  or  he  muft  lofe  that  honour  he 
gains  by  elegance  of  didtion  in  the  more 
fubftantial  points  of  energy,  precifion,  and 
perfpicuity.  We  have  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantage in  our  profeflion  of  having  in  Cel- 
fus  a ftandard  for  purity  and  elegance  of 
medical  Latin  ; but  there  are  (till  a varie- 
ty of  medical  ideas,  arifing  from  the  im- 
provements in  the  fcience,  to  be  expreffed, 
which  neither  Celfus,  nor  any  Roman 
writer,  could  be  polfelfed  of. 

1 muft  here  recommend  to  you  the 
ftudy  of  that  copious,  expreftive,  and  har- 
monious language  the  Greek,  in  which 
fome  of  our  oldeft,  and  fome  of  our  belt 
authors  have  written  ; particularly  Hip- 
pocrates, the  father  and  founder  of  medi- 
cine. Almoft  all  the  medical  terms  of  art 
are  Grecian  ; a knowledge,  therefore,  of 
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that  language  mull  evidently  facilitate 
your  progrefs  in  the  profeffion.  Befides, 
it  is  unbecoming  a phyfician,  who  pre- 
tends to  a liberal  education,  to  be  in  the 
daily  ufe  of  terms  to  whofe  original  he  is 
a ftranger. 

i 

The  necelfity  of  a knowledge  of  the 
French  is  apparent.  Almoft  all  the  au- 
thors of  that  nation,  many  of  whom  are 
very  valuable,  write  in  their  own  lan- 
guage; it  is  likewife  become  fo  univerfal 
in  Europe,  that  every  gentleman  who 
travels  mud  neceffarily  make  himfelf  ma- 
iler of  it. 

It  may  appear  at  firft  view  fuperfluous 
to  recommend  an  attention  to  your  own 
language.  But  it  is  well  known,  that 
many  phyficians  of  real  merit,  have  cx- 
pofed  themfelves  to  ridicule  by  their  ig- 
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norance  of  or  inattention  to  compofition. 
It  might  be  expe&ed,  that  every  one  who 
has  had  the  education  of  a gentleman, 
Ihould  write  his  native  language,  with  at 
lead  grammatical  exactnefs;  but,  even  in 
this  refpefl,  many  of  our  writers  are  fhame- 
fully  deficient.  Elegance  is  difficult  to 
attain;  and,  without  great  tafte,  dan- 
gerous  to  attempt.  What  we  principally 
require  in  medical  writings,  is  perfpicuity, 
precifion,  funplicity,  and  method.  A 
flowery  and  highly  ornamented  flyle  in 
thefe  fubjects  is  entirely  out  of  its  place, 
and  creates  a juft  fufpicion,  that  an  au- 
thor is  rather  writing  from  his  imagina- 
tion, than  copying  from  Nature.  We 
have  many  bulky  volumes  in  medicine, 
which  would  be  reduced  to  a very  fmall 
compafs,  were  they  dripped  of  their  ufe- 
lefs  prefaces,  apologies,  quotations,  and 
other  fuperfluities,  and  confined  to  the 

few 
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few  facts  they  contain,  and  to  clofe  induc- 
tive reafoning — ' What  I would  princi- 
pally recommend  to  you  in  every  fpecies 
of  medical  writing,  next  to  a fimple  and 
candid  hiftory  of  facts,  is  a drift  attention 
to  method.  I am  no  admirer  of  that  dif- 
play  of  fyftem  and  arrangement  fo  re- 
markable in  fome  writers,  who  fplit  their 
fubjeft  into  endlefs  divifions.  This  may 
ftrike  a young  reader,  not  accuftomed  to 
fuch  kind  of  writing,  with  an  high  opi- 
nion of  the  author’s  ingenuity  and  ac- 
curacy •'  but  in  general  it  is  a mere  de- 
ceit. It  is  a mode  of  writing  eafily  at- 
tained, and  was  in  the  highed  perfection 
when  the  fcholaftic  logic,  which  confided 
i rather  of  nominal  than  real  didinftions, 
was  held  in  admiration. 


I mud  however  obferve,  that  the  com- 
rpofition  of  a book  of  fcience  intended  only 

^ ^ for 
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for  the  perufal  of  our  own  faculty,  and 
that  of  one  addrefled  to  the  public  in  ge- 
neral, upon  a fubjed  in  which  they  are 
particularly  interefted,  and  which  they 
are  capable  of  underftanding,  may,  and 
ought  to  be  different.  In  the  firft,  the 
qualities  I juft  now  mentioned  are  alone 
neceffary.  The  intention  here  is  only  to 
inveftigate  truth,  to  communicate  difco- 
veries,  to  relate  new  fads,  or  to  exhibit 
thofe  already  known  in  new  lights  and 
combinations.  The  book  is  addrefled  to 
men  who  muft  be  fuppofed  willing  and 
ready  to  give  it  a fair  and  impartial  re- 
view. But  in  a medical  work  addrefled 
to  the  people,  the  defign  may  be  to  make 
them  not  only  think  rightly  but  ad  pro- 
perly, not  fo  much  to  inftrud  as  to  re- 
form. It  muft  therefore  be  written  in 
fuch  an  agreeable  manner  as  may  entice 
them  to  read  it.  Not  only  muft  the  fub- 
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jecl  be  ftript,  as  much  as  poflible,  of  all 
technical  terms,  and  made  perfedly  level 
j to  their  capacities,  but  the  author  may 
' be  allowed  to  paint  the  truths  it  contains 
l in  lively  colours,  and  in  fuch  a manner 
as  to  warm  the  imagination,  and  intereft 
the  feelings.  Without  this,  a few  fpecu- 
lative  men  may  afford  it  a cold  approba- 
| tion5  but  tbe  book  will  not  be  generally 
! or  well  received.  Its  merits,  in  regard 
to  the  fads  it  contains,  and  the  juftnefs  of 
the  reafoning  from  thofe  fads,  can  perhaps 
be  properly  decided  only  by  the  faculty  : 
Its  merits  as  a compofition  muft  be  efti- 
mated  by  the  public  approbation,  and  the 
good  effeds  it  produces. 

— -*  / 

It  would  require  too  much  time  to  enu- 
merate all  the  qualifications  that  might  be 
deemed  ornamental  to  a phyfician.  In 
general,  there  is  no  reafon  why  he  fhould 

be 
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be  excluded  from  any  amufement,  or  any 
accomplifhment,  that  becomes  a gentle- 
man. On  the  contrary,  thefe  give  an 
agreeable  relaxation  from  the  feverer 
ftudies  and  fatigues  of  his  profeffion ; 
they  render  his  converfation  more  cheer- 
ful and  entertaining ; and,  inflead  of  that 
aukward  pedantry,  by  which  modern  men 
of  learning  have  fometimes  been  diftin- 
guifhed,  they  diffufe  an  ingenuous  and  li- 
beral air  over  his  whole  behaviour. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

General  views  and  principles  to  be  attended 
to  in  the  invefligation  of  Nature.— Advan- 
tages attending  the  Jludy  of  Nature— fa- 
vourable to  religion. — Natural  hi/lory  of 
?nany  what  it  includes  .——Every  event  in. 
Nature  happens  in  confequence  of  general 
laws.  Thefe  laws  how  afeertained.— 
Original  principle  of  belief  in  mankind.— 

; Experience  how  attained.— Evidence  of 
our  fenfes  fometimes fallacious^ fometimes  de- 
ficient,—Confequence s of  trufting  to  a li- 
mited experience.— Reafoning  by  analogy 
— < deducing  general  principles  by  induttion 
from  particular  fads.— Errors  we  are  led 
into  by  our  impatience  to  afeertain  thefe 

principles . Deception  from  imaginary  ana - 

- % 

logies. 
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logics.  Advantages  of  philofophical  diffidence. 
— Neceffity  of  reafcning  and  of  ejlablffiing 
general  principles , particularly  in  medicine. 
— State  of  the  controverfy  between  the  Em- 
pirics and  dogmatifls. 

TH  E works  of  Nature  are  of  infinite 
extent  and  variety ; but,  amidft  all 

this  variety,  there  is,  as  I have  already  re- 
marked, fuch  an  intimate  connexion,  that 

• ! 

no  one  part  can  be  thoroughly  underftood 
by  ftudying  it  entirely  detached  from  the 
reft.  In  our  inquiries  into  the  various 
branches  of  the  works  of  Nature,  there 
tre  certain  general  view's  and  certain  ge- 
neral principles  of  inveftigation,  to  be 
particularly  attended  to.  The  general 
views  to  be  attended  to,  in  the  ftudy  of 
Nature,  refpett,  i.  The  advantages  it 
brings  to  individuals.  2.  Public  uti- 
lity. 


1. 
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1.  The  advantages  to  individuals  that 
attend  inquiries  into  Nature,  are  fuffi- 
ciently  obvious.  Thefe  inquiries  give 
exercife  to  many  of  the  a&ive  powers  of 
the  mind ; they  gratify  curiofity,  the  love 
of  truth,  and  of  whatever  is  great,  beauti- 
ful, or  wonderful : principles  deeply  im- 
planted in  human  nature. 

2.  In  regard  to  public  utility,  they 
promote  all  the  ufeful  and  elegant  arts, 
all  the  arts  that  tend  to  the  happinefs  and 
ornament  of  human  life.  A profound 
knowledge  of  Nature  extinguifhes  pride 
and  felf-conceit,  by  rendering  men  more 
deeply  fenfible  of  their  ignorance,  their 
errors,  and  the  very  limited  ftate  of  their 
faculties.  It  is  favourable  to  the  intereft 
of  religion,  by  exhibiting  the  mod  ftri- 
king  proofs  of  the  infinite  wifdom,  power, 
and  benignity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who 

fupports 
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*•  fupports  this  wonderful  frame  of  things, 
by  laws  often,  indeed,  unfearchable  in 
their  nature  by  human  wifdom,  but  heady 
and  uniform  in  their  operation,  and  ad- 

— r 

mirably  fitted  to  promote  the  happinefs 
of  his  creatures.  Such  a knowledge  muff 
imprefs  every  heart  endued  with  the  leaft 
portion  of  fenfibility,  or  not  flrangely 
perverted,  with  that  awful  veneration, 
that  love  and  gratitude  to  the  Divinity, 

r „ 

that  fubmiffion  to  his  providence,  and 
that  reliance  on  his  goodnefs,  which  alone 
conftitute  true  devotion.  It  has  been 
imagined  by  fome,  that  very  extenfive 
knowledge  leads  to  Atheifm  ; but  there  is 
not  the  leaft  ground  for  fuch  a fufpicion. 
A little  learning  is,  indeed,  a dangerous 
thing  to  a weak  and  conceited  man,  who, 
from  a fuperficial  acquaintance  with  fe- 
cond  caufes,  is  apt  to  overlook  the  Firfl 
and  Great  Caufe.  But  to  a found  un- 

derftanding, 
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derdanding,  extenfive  knowledge  is  the 
trued  teacher  of  humility  j it  (hews  how 
often  men  are  deceived  in  their  fuppofed 
.acquaintance  with  fecond  caufes  ; and 
that,  even  where  many  of  thefe  are  clear- 
ly afcertained,  yet,  in  tracing  the  chain 
that  conne&s  them,  the  mod  acute  and 
profound  genius  mud  dop  fome  where, 
and  at  lad  refer  them  to  a fupreme  intelli- 
gent Fird  Mover.  While  we  attempt, 
however,  to  clear  philofophy  from  the 
charge  ,of  impiety,  a very  important  du 
dinction  mud  be  attended  to.  I will 
venture  to  maintain,  that  thofe  philo- 
fophers  have  been  the  finned  fupporters 
of  religion,  who  have  employed  their  ge- 
nius and  application  in  the  invedigation 
of  the  works  of  Nature,  and  whofe  views 
in  fcience  have  been  grand  and  exten- 
five. Among  a multitude  of  examples  I 
could  bring  to  prove  this  adertion,  I fliall 
t . , mention 


i 
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mention  only  three  of  our  own  country- 
men, Lord  Bacon,  Mr.  Boyle,  and  Sir 

' \ 1 

Ilaac  Newton.  Thofe  philofophers,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  have  been  the  mod 
diflinguifhed  propagators  of  Atheifm,  have 
been  men  not  much  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Nature,  who  fearched  for  truth 
in  their  own  little  minds,  not  in  the  great 
world  without  them  * ; men  who,  in  re- 
gard to  fcience  and  the  ufeful  arts,  have 
either  neglected  them  altogether,  inftead 
of  promoting  them  by  obfervation  and  ex- 
periments, or  corrupted  them  by  meta- 
phyfical  fubtleties,  often  indeed  ingenious 

and  plaufible,  but  which  have  never  led  to 
any  ufeful  difcoveries  or  improvements. 

\ \ 

The  fyftem  of  principles  merely  hy- 
pothetical, fabricated  by  thefe  men,  and 

fometiines 
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fometimes  fupported  with  much  fubtlety 
and  fome  fancy,  with  a view  to  difprove 
I the  evidence  of  a Divine  Providence,  of 
the  immateriality  of  the  foul,  and  of  a fu- 
ture flate  of  exigence,  fhews  a wonder- 
|i  :ful  perverfion  of  the  human  mind.  Sure* 
ily,  if  we  ever  chufe  to  foar  into  the  re- 
S I eg  ions  of  Fancy,  it  fhould  be  from  a de* 
•fire  to  amufe,  to  mend  the  heart,  to  warm 
I tthe  imagination  with  pleafing  profpecls 
I cof  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  of  Pro- 
i vidence,  and  of  futurity;  and  not  with  a 

I view  to  degrade  our  nature,  to  infufe 
ufpicions  upon  the  moll  interefting  fub- 
e&s,  and  to  throw  a damp  upon  every 
leart  polfelfed  of  the  common  feelings  of 
lumanity. 

There  is  no  branch  of  natural  know- 
edge  fo  ufeful  or  interefting,  as  that 
vhich  relates  to  the  human  fpecies  ; 

which 
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which  is  evident,  when  we  confider  that 
it  includes, 


1.  Medicine,  or  the  art  of  preferving 
health,  of  prolonging  life,  of  curing  dif- 
eafes,  and  of  making  death  eafy. 


2.  The  arts  of  improving  the  different 
faculties  of  the  human  body  ; as  ftrength 
and  agility;  rendering  us  fuperiour  to  pain, 
cold,  hunger,  and  the  many  other  evils 
mankind  are  fubje&ed  to. 


3.  The  prefer vation  and  improvement 
of  beauty. 

t 

4.  The  laws  of  union  between  the 
mind  and  body,  and  the  mutual  influence 

they  have  upon  one.  another.  This  is 
one  of  the  molt  important  inquiries  that 
ever  engaged  the  attention  of  mankind, 
and  ahnoft  equally  neceflary  in  the  fci- 

ences 
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ences  of  morals  and  of  medicine.  This 

laft  comprehends, 

\ 

(a)  The  doCtrine  of  the  prefervation 
and  improvement  of  the  different  fenfes, 
external  and  internal,  the  memory,  ima- 
gination, affections,  and  judgment. 

(b)  The  hiftory  of  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  imagination,  not  only  upon 
the  mind  and  body  of  the  imaginant,  but 
upon  thofe  of  other  people. 


(c)  The  hiftory  of  the  feveral  fpecies 
of  enthufiafm. 


(d)  The  hiftory  of  the  various  circum- 
ftances  in  parents,  that  have  an  influence 
on  conception,  and  the  conftitution  and 
characters  of  their  children. 

(e)  The  hiftory  of  dreams,  with  a view 
to  our  acquiring  a power  over  them. 


(0 
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(f)  The  hiftory  of  the  power  and  laws 
of  cuftom  and  habit. 

(g)  The  hiftory  of  the  effe&s  of  mufic, 
and  of  fuch  other  things  as  operate  upon 
the  mind  and  body,  in  confequence  of 
impreftions  made  on  the  fenfes. 

/ , , 

(h)  The  hiftory  of  natural  figns  and 
language,  comprehending  the  doctrine  of 
phyfiognomy  and  outward  gefture. 

(i)  Hiftory  of  the  power  and  laws  of 
the  principle  of  imitation  *. 

I mention  thefe  heads  only  as  a fpeci- 
men,  and  not  as  a full  enumeration  of 

> i 

the  many  important  articles  contained  un- 
der the  natural  hiftory  of  the  human  fpe- 

cies. 


* 


* Bacon. 


. cies.  I mention  them  as  examples  of  the 
general  views  to  be  regarded  in  our  in- 
veftigation  of  Nature,  and  eflentially  con- 
nected with  the  fcience  of  Medicine,  but 
have  taken  no  notice  of  the  inquiries  that 
relate  to  man  in  his  moral,  political,  or 

i 

religious  capacity,  as  being  foreign  to  my 
profeflion. 

I proceed  now  to  lay  down  certain  ge- 
neral principles,  which  require  our  atten- 
tion in  the  inveftigation  of  Nature,  and 
fhal)  endeavour  to  apply  them  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  fcience  of  Medicine.  When 
we  look  around  us,  we  find  objefts  con- 
nected together,  in  a certain  invariable  or- 
der, and  fucceeding  one  another  in  a re- 
gular train.  It  is  by  obfervation  and  expe- 
rience alone,  that  we  come  to  difcovcr  this 
eftablilhed  order  and  regular  fuccetfion  in 

the  works  of  Nature.  We  have  all  the 

! « 

evidence 
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evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  thing  ad- 
mits of,  to  perfuade  us  that  nothing  hap- 
pens by  chance : nay,  we  have  every  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  all  events  happen  in 
confequence  of  an  eftablifhed  and  invari- 
able law;  and  that,  in  cafes,  fimilar  the 

1 

fame  events  will  uniformly  take  place. 

Here  I muft  obferve,  that,  antecedent 
to  all  reafoning  and  experience,  there  is 
an  original  principle  implanted  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  whereby  it  is  led  to  a belief 
that  the  courfe  of  nature  is  regular.  In 
confequence  of  this  principle,  whenever 
a child  fees  any  event  fucceeding  another, 
he  has  an  inflindtive  perfuafion,  that  the 
fame  event  will  fucceed  it  afterwards  in 
the  fame  circumftances.  This  perfuafion 
does  not  flow  from  any  connedlion  he  fees 
between  the  caufe  and  the  effeft,  nor 
from  experience,  nor  from  reafoning  of 

any 
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I any  kind.  So  ardently  do  we  defire  to 
! find  every  thing  that  happens  within  our 
obfervation,  thus  connected  with  fome- 
thing  elfe,  as  its  caufe  or  occafion,  that 
we  are  apt  to  imagine  connexions  upon 
the  flighted  grounds  ; and  this  weaknefs 
is  mod  remarkable  among  the  ignorant, 
who  know  lead  of  the  real  connexions 
! edablifhed  in  Nature. — Credulity  feems 
! likewife  to  be  an  original  indinXive  prin- 
i ciple,  by  which  we  are  difpofed  to  believe, 
prior  to  experience,  not  only  the  language 
of  natural  figns,  but  alfo  the  language  of 
; artificial  figns,  as  foon  as  they  come  to  be 
underdood.  Hence  the  credulity  fo  re- 
markable in  children.  They  at  fird  be- 
i lieve  every  thing  that  is  told  them  to  be 
true ; and  it  is  experience  alone  which 
' teaches  them  to  redrain  this  natural  pro- 
penfity.  Dr.  Reid  has  treated  this  fub- 
t R jeX 
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je£t  with  great  acutenefs,  in  his  ingenious 

Enquiry  into  the  human  mind. 

\ 

We  obtain  experience,  either  by  the 
evidence  of  our  own  fenfes,  or  by  the  tef- 

, r • / # 

timony  of  others. 

i.  The  teflimony  of  our  fenfes,  though 
generally  confidered  as  one  of  the  high- 
eft  degrees  of  evidence,  is  often  fallacious^ 
and  often  defe&ive.  The  fenfations  ex- 
cited in  us,  in  confequence  of  impreffions 
made  on  our  organs  of  fenfe,  depend  on 
the  following  circumftances : 

On  the  flate  of  the  medium  through 
which  the  communication  between  the 
obje&s  and  the  organs  of  fenfation  is 
made,  e.  g.  the  date  of  the  air,  when  we 
judge  of  vifible  obje&s. 


On 
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On  the  hate  of  the  organs  of  fenfation 
themfelves,  every  one  of  which  may  be 
vitiated  in  a variety  of  ways. 

Our  unafhfted  fenfes  often  fail  us  on 
account  of  the  fubtlety  or  minutenefs  of 
bodies,  too  quick  or  too  flow  motion,  the 
objed  being  too  common,  and  many  other 
caufes. 

• . • - ■ r 

Although  the  impreflion  is  properly 
made  on  organs  that  are  in  their  found 
flate,  yet  the  ideas  conveyed  thence  to  the 
mind  piay  be  fo  varied  and  modified  by 
the  imagination,  as  entirely  to  miflead  the 
judgment.  Thus  every  part  of  natural 
hiftory,  and  medicine  above  all  others,  is 
crowded  with  fads  attefied  by  eye-wit- 
nefies  of  fuppofed  veracity,  which,  not- 
withftanding,  had  never  any  exiftence  but 
in  their  own  imaginations. 

From 
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From  a failure  likewife  of  memory, 
and  from  imagination  affuming  its  place, 
we  believe  upon  the  fuppofed  evidence  of 
our  fenfes,  although  in  faft  we  never  had 
fuch  evidence;  We  likewife  often  mif- 
take  an  opinion,  or  an  inference  of  the 
underflanding,  for  a fa£t  eftablifhed  by 
the  evidence  of  fenfe  *,  for  example,  when 
we  judge  of  the  real  magnitude  of  objeas 
by  their  appearance.  But,  although,  in 
fome  particular  circumftances,  our  fenfes 
may  be  fallacious  or  deficient,  yet  we  are 
led,  by  an  irrefiftible  inftina  in  our  na- 
ture, to  truft  to  them.  All  experimental 
knowledge  proceeds  upon  this  principle  ; 
nor  can  we  make  one  ftep  in  life  without 
it.  The  very  methods  we  ufe  to  difcover 
the  fallacies  and  deficiencies  of  our  fenfes, 
prefuppofe  fuch  a neceflity  to  yield  to 
their  evidence,  becaufe  the  appeal  muft  al- 
ways be  made  to  this  evidence. 


2. 
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2.  The  experience  which  we  truft  t« 
from  the  teftimony  of  others,  is  liable 
to  the  fame  imperfections  with  our  own, 
and  often  to  the  additional  inconvenience 
of  our  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  ac- 
curacy or  veracity  of  our  authors. 

/ 

Having  examined  the  fources  of  expe- 
rience, I fhall  now  proceed  to  confider 
the  manner  in  which  mankind  agree  in 
applying  it.  I have  already  remarked,  that 
men  naturally  believe,  that  what  they  have 
feen  to  happen  in  one  cafe,  will  happen 
again  in  the  fame  circumflances  $ and  that 
the  fame  caufes  will  always  produce  the 

fame  effe&s.  This  is  equally  true,  both 

/ 

with  'regard  to  the  philofopher  and  the 
peafant.  The  only  difference  between 
thefe  two  confifts  in  this ; the  peafant 
concludes  two  cafes  to  be  precifely  alike, 
becaufe  they  refemble  one  another  in  their 

obvious 
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obvious  appearances ; the  philofopher,  on 
the  other  hand,  from  a more  enlarged  ex- 
perience, and  more  accurate  obfervation, 
does  not  fo  eafily  truft  to  appearances ; 
he  is  aware  of  the  various  fources  of  de- 
ception, and  therefore  examines  every 
minute  and  latent  circumflance,  before 
he  ventures  to  form  a judgment ; and  the 
difficulty  of  afeertaining,  with  precifion, 
the  exact  fimilarity  of  cafes,  makes  the 
true  philofopher  extremely  fceptical  in 
drawing  conclufions  of  what  will  happen, 
from  what  has  happened-  An  African, 
who  has  feen  water  in  a variety  of  circum- 
flances,  but  ftill  retaining  its  fluidity,  con- 
cludes, that  fluidity  is  effential  to  water, 
and  will  not  believe  travellers  when  he  is 
told,  that,  in  certain  parts  of  the  world, 
water  often  appears  in  a folid  form.  His 
miftake  does  not  proceed  from  truftin^ 
to  experience,  but  from  thinking  he  had 
. :r  ■ - fufficient 
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fufficient  experience,  when  in  reality  he 
had  it  not.  All  that  he  could  juftly  in- 
. fer  from  his  experience  was,  that  water, 
in  all  the  circumftances  under  which  he 
had  feen  it,  would  remain  fluid.  But 
water  expofed  to  a degree  of  cold  fuffi- 
cient to  congeal  it,  was  a circumftance  in 
which  he  never  faw  it ; therefore  his  ex- 
perience could  never  tell  him,  what  effect 
that  cold  would  have  upon  the  fluid* 

whenever  it  came  to  be  expofed  to  it. 

• 

Although  faCts  afford  the  only  folid 
foundation  for  genuine  fcience,  yet,  when 
we  confider  them  as  unconnected  with 
other  faCts,  they  convey  but  little  inftruc- 
tion.  The  phenomena  of  Nature  are 
infinite  ; but  the  capacities  of  the  human 
mind,  and  particularly  the  memory,  are 
limited.  • If  thefe  phenomena,  therefore, 
were  not  reducible  to  certain  general 

principles 
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principles  or  laws,  our  experience  of  par- 
ticular fads  could  do  us  but  little  fervice. 
But  there  is  a ftrong  propenfity  in  the 
mind,  to  be  delighted  with  analogies,  to 
compare  and  conned  fads  that  refemble 
one  another,  and  by  this  comparifon,  to 

reduce  them  to  certain  general  princi- 

.>  \ 

pies,  to  apply  fuch  general  principles  to 
account  for  other  effeds,  or  to  dired  us 
in  the  produdion  of  them.  The  bufinefs 
of  true  philofophy  is,  to  avail  itfelf  of  this  i. 
natural  propenfity,  to  difcover  thefe  con- 
nedions,  and  reduce  them  under  certain 
general  rules  or  principles,  called  laws  of 
Nature.  Our  inclination  to  reduce  parti-  j 
cular  fads  to  general  laws  appears  from 
the  anxiety  which  men  fhew  to  difcover  * 
the  caufe  of  any  uncommon  event.  The;  1 
difcovery  of  this  caufe  infers  no  more,,  a 
than  the  finding  out  that  law  df  Nature,,  o 

by  which  the  event  is  produced.  In  our)  ; 

inquiries!  * 
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inquiries  into  Nature,  after  we  have  arri- 
ved at  the  knowledge  of  fome  general 
laws,  by  an  accurate  comparifon  and  ar- 
rangement of  obfervations,  we  may,  by 
comparing  thefe  laws  together,  difcover 
laws  hill  more  general ; and  thus,  by  a 
flow  and  cautious  induction,  we  may  ad- 
vance to  a knowledge  of  the  mofl  general 
laws  that  regulate  the  fyftem  of  Nature. 
But  many  obftacles  concur  to  prevent  the 
eftablifliment  of  philofophy  upon  this  fo- 
lid  foundation  ; fome  of  which  I fliall  en- 
deavour  to  explain. 

i.  The  * impatience  of  men  to  reduce 
all  knowledge,  and  to  refer  all  events,  to 
certain  general  laws,  makes  them  unwill- 
ing to  fubmit  to  a flow,  but  fure,  method 
of  inveftigation.  They  attempt  a fhorter 

* Bacon  de  Augmentls  Scientiarum. 
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way  of  difcovering  thofe  laws,  in  which 
they  are  milled,  either  by  a falfe  reafoning 
from  imaginary  analogies,  or  by  fuppofmg 
the  laws  of  Nature  to  be  fewer  and  fun- 
pier  than  they  really  are.  The  con- 
fequences  of  which  are,  the  hafty  reduc- 
tion of  the  fciences  into  imperfect  and 
erroneous  fyflems. 

■ 

2.  The  pleafure  that  men  have  in  dif- 
covering analogies,  makes  them  often  ima- 
gine refemblances  between  things,  where 
in  truth  there  are  none,  or  none  of  any 
confequence.  Arguments  from  analogy 
very  readily  prefent  themfelves  to  a warm  i 

imagination,  while  more  direct  and.  con- §j 

• 

clufive  arguments,  drawn  from  obferva-jr 
tion  and  experiments,  often  require  pain-®  0 
ful  attention  and  application  ; though,  \\ 
after  all,  they  may  prove  inefficient  tcx  •? 
eftabliffi  the  wiffied-for  principle.  I ffialll  ill 

readilyi  B 

. 

, 
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readily  acknowledge  the  ufefulnefs  of  ana- 
logies ; they  often  facilitate  the  conception 
of  things,  which,  without  their  affiftance, 
could  not  eafily  be  comprehended.  It  is 
likewife  by  reafoning  from  analogies,  that 
we  are  fometimes  led  to  anticipate  many 
ufeful  principles  and  difcoveries.  But  we 
ought  never  to  acquiefce  in  analogies, 
when  we  can  obtain  more  diredt  evidence; 
as  all  that  analogies  can  lead  to,  are  but 
probable  conjectures,  commonly  called 
Theories. 

3.  There  is  a certain  intoxication,  ufu- 
ally  attending  the  fuppofed  difcovery  of 
general  principles  in  fcience,  or  of  ufeful 
inventions  in  the  arts,  which  renders  men 
of  warm  imaginations  blind  to  every  dif- 
ficulty that  lies  in  their  way,  and  often  in- 
duces them  even  to  fupprefs  fuch  diffi- 
culties. The  concealment  of  fadts  that 

contradidt 


contradict  a favourite  hypothefis,  is  not 
always  owing  to  want  of  candour.  Some- 
times the  author  does  not  mention  them, 
becaufe  he  does  not  fee  them  ; fometimes 
he  difregards  them ; and  fometimes  he 
conceals  them,  from  the  fear  of  creating 

a prejudice  againd  what  he  thinks  an  im- 

- 

portant  difcovery.  Every  true  philofo- 
pher,  however,  will  be  particularly  diffi- 
dent of  himfelf  in  this  refpedt ; and  when- 
ever he  gets  a glimpfe  of  a theory,  will 
immediately  fet  his  invention  at  work,  to 
contrive  every  experiment  that  can  pro- 
duce a diredl  evidence,  either  of  its  truth 
or  falfehood.  * 

This  philofophical  diffidence  is  fo  far  | 
from  difcouraging,  that  it  greatly  pro- 
motes the  invedigation  of  caufes  and  ge- 
neral laws.  A date  of  fufpenfe  is  always  ; 
difagreeable 5 and  the  uneafinefs  it  gives,,;! 

becomes  H 
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becomes  a powerful  incitement  to  fuch 
further  inquiries  as  may  remove  it.  A 
zealous  attachment  to  theories,  may  not 
only  lead  into  dangerous  miftakes,  but, 
by  betraying  men  into  a falfe  fecurity, 
cut  off  every  motive  to  farther  inquiry. 

It  is  not  a true  philofophical  fcepticifm, 
nor  a low  opinion  of  our  prefent  know- 
ledge, which  checks  the  fpirit  of  inquiry 

# 

into  the  laws  of  Nature ; it  is  a mean  opi- 
nion of  the  human  powers,  which  effec-' 
tually  chills  the  ardour  of  genius,  and 
blafts  all  grand  and  extenfive  views  of  im- 
provement. 

In  works  addreffed  to  the  heart,  that 
coldnefs  and  fevere  precifion,  fo  neceffary 
in  the  invelfigation  of  truth,  have  no 
placer  imagination  there  is  in  her  proper 
element,  and  the  loofefl  and  wildefl  ana- 
logies may  be  often  admitted  with  pro- 

* priety. 
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priety.  A philosopher  may  read  a fairy 
tale  with  great  delight,  without  giving 
the  leaft  ground  for  calling  in  queftion 
his  tafte  or  underftanding  ; but  it  reflects 
feverely  upon  both,  if  he  reads  with  the 
fame  pleafure  a philofophical  inveftiga- 
tion,  not  founded  in  observations  and  ex- 
periments, but  in  the  vagaries  of  a lively 
imagination  \ unlefs  he  he  is  fenfible  of 
its  being  a romance,  and  only  allows 
himfelf  to  be  charmed  with  the  Spirit  or 
elegance  of  the  composition. 

4.  There  is,  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
a Species  of  felf-deceit,  which  deferves 
particular  notice.  We  often  find  thofe 
people  inveighing  bitterly  againfl  theories 
and  hypothefes  in  philofophy,  who  are 
themfelves  (perhaps  without  knowing  it) 
notorioufly  addicted  to  them.  This  is 
remarkably  the  cafe  with  medical  writers. 
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who  commonly  decry  all  reafoning  and 
principles  in  phyfic  which  differ  from 
their  own,  as  idle  theory;  and  frequently 
declaim  againft  theory,  in  fuch  a wray  as 
might  feem  to  condemn  all  reafoning  and 
inveftigation  of  caufes  and  principles  as 
ufelefs  and  delufive.  But  it  fhould  be 
confidered,  that  we  cannot  advance  a ftep 
in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge  without  rea- 
foning. In  every  ufeful  experiment,  and. 
efpecially  in  conducing  a train  of  experi- 
ments, we  muff  employ  our  reafon ; there 
muff  be  fome  point  in  view,  fome  anti- 
cipation of  a principle  to  be  effabliihed 
or  reje&ed,  and  reafon  muff  determine 

all  the;  circumftances  to  be  attended  to  in 

J 

making  every  obfervation,  or  experiment, 
with  a view  to  difcover  the  truth.  With- 

i 

out  reafoning,  or  without  trufting  to  cer- 
tain principles,  either  effabliihed  or  ren- 
dered probable,  we  could  never  be  bene- 
fited 


fited  by  experience,  becaufe  we  could 
never  transfer  it  from  the  cafe  we  have 
feen,  to  the  cafe  immediately  before  us. 
For  inftance,  I have  a patient  in  an  inter- 
mitting fever,  which  I propofe  to  cure  by 
the  Bark.  I fhall  fuppofe  I have  cured 
five  hundred  patients  by  this  medicine 
formerly  ; but  yet  I know  I never  cured 
one  whofe  condition,  in  refpect  of  age, 
temperament,  and  other  particulars,  ex- 
actly correfponded  with  that  of  my 
patient.  If,  therefore,  I give,  this  me- 
dicine, I muft  reafon  upon  this  princi- 
ple, that  the  Bark  will  univerfally  cure 
this  difeafe,  notwithflanding  fome  dif- 
ference of  circumftances.  But  this  is  a 
principle  of  which  I have  no  direct  and 
conclufive  knowledge,  but  one  which  I 
have  adopted  by  a probable  reafoning 
from  analogy  : and,  in  reality,  it  is  not 
univerfally  true,  though  phyficians  muft 
proceed  upon  it  in  their  practice,  till  fu- 
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ture  obfervation  lhall  afcertain  the  excep- 

* tions  to  it.  Boerhaave,  Hoffman,  Stahl,  and 
other  fyftematic  writers,  exclaim  againft 

• theories,  meaning  one  another’s  theories ; 
for  each  of  them  explain,  though  in  a 
different,  and  often  oppofite  manner,  the 
proximate  caufe  of  every  difeafe  they 
treat  of,  and  the  mode  of  operation  of 
every  remedy  they  prefcribe,  upon  prin- 
ciples too  hypothetical.  Even  Sydenham, 
though  reputed  a purely  practical  writer, 
is  full  of  hypothetical  reafoning,  which, 
however,  had  not  the  ufual  effedl  of 
making  him  lefs  attentive  to  obfervation  5 
and,  indeed,  his  hypothefes  feem  to  have 
fat  fo  loofely  about  him,  that  either  they 
did  nol  influence  his  practice  at  all,  or  he 
could  eafily  abandon  them  whenever  they 
would  not  bend  to  his  experience. 
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It  fhould  feem,  upon  the  whole,  that  all 
phyficians  muft  reafon ; and  that  the  only 
difference  among  them  confifts  in  this, 
that  fome  reafon  better  than  others.  Some, 
for  example,  fearch  into  the  caufes  of  dif- 
eafes,  and  the  effeds  of  remedies.  Deep- 
ly fenfible  of  the  difficulty  of  the  inquiry, 
and  the  various  ways  in  which  they  may 
be  deceived,  they  colled:  and  arrange  all 
the  fads  relating  to  the  fubjed;  when 
they  have  got  a remote  view/  of  a leading 
principle,  they  attempt,  by  experiment, 
to  bring  a dired  and  conclufive  proof  of 
its  exiftence.  If  the  proof  turns  out  a- 
gainft  it,  they  fee,  and  candidly  acknow-  * 
ledge  their  miftake  ; if  the  cafe  does  not 
admit  of  a dired  proof,  they  confider  their 
principle  as  only  more  or  lefs  probable, 
but  never  relinquifh  the  purfuit.  Thefe, 

I think,  have  a juft  claim  to  the  title  of 
rational  phyficians.  Others,  upon  the  foun- 
dation I 
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dation  of  a few  fafts  and  vague  analogies, 
form  hypothetical  principles  ; a creative 
imagination  fupplies  materials,  where  they 
feem  wanting ; they  employ  their  ingenuity 
to  ftrain  fa£s  into  a correfpondence  with 
them,  and  fuch  as  will  not  bend  to  their 

purpofe  they  reject,  under  pretence  of 
: their  being  falfe  or  incredible.  In  prac- 
* tice,  they  negleft  particular  obfervations  ; 

' becaufe  they  think  their  general  principles 
: fo  well  eftablifhed,  as  to  want  no  confir- 
: mation.  Such  men  aflume  the  title  of 
Rational  Phyficians.  But  furely  every 
{ fyftem-builder,  who  has  clafled  himfelf 
among  the  rationalilts,  cannot  have  a 
claim  to  this  title  ; becaufe  many  of 
their  fyltems  are  different  and  contra- 
di&ory. 

But  from  the  days  of  Serapion,  foun- 
der of  the  empirics,  to  the  prefent  time, 

there 
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there  ha^  been  conftantly  a divifion  of 
phyficians  into  two  fe&s,  one  pretending 
the  ftri&eft  regard  to  obfervation  and  ex- 
perience, but  ftigmatized  by  their  oppo- 
nents as  quacks ; the  other  afluming  the 
name  of  rational  or  dogmatical  phyficians, 
but  accufed  of  being  contemners  of  ex- 
perience, and  of  being  attached  to  imagi- 
nary hypothefes,  either  wholly  inappli- 
cable to  pra&ice,  or  corrupting  it  with 
errors.  This  divifion  appears  to  me  to 
have  effentially  hurt  the  interefts  of  medi-  . 
cine ; and  as  many  ftudents  are  apt  to  en- 
lift  themfelves  on  the  one  fide  or  the  o- 
ther,  who  can  have  no  juft  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  difpute,  I ihall  endeavour 
to  lay  it  open  to  its  fource,  and  fliew  how 
much  men  have  been  deceived  and  per- 
plexed on  this  fubjeft  by  the  ambiguity 
of  language.  But  it  may  be  proper 
to  premife  a general  view  of  of  the  ftate 

of 
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of7  medicine  before  this  controverfy 
exifled. 

There  are  no  traces  of  any  regular  fyf- 
tem  of  medicine  before  the  days  of  Hip- 
pocrates* The  practice  before  his  time 
feems  to  have  been  merely  empirical ; 
that  is,  founded  on  real  or  imaginary  expe- 
rience of  the  effe&s  of  remedies  in  par- 
ticular difeafes,  but  without  any  proper 
regard  to  their  fymptoms  or  caufes.  It 
was  befides,  as  appears  by  the  earlieft  ac- 
counts we  have  of  it  in  iEgypt,  confined 
to  the  priefts,  which  was  generally  the 
cafe  among  the  mod  ancient  nations,  who 
concealed  it  as  a myftery,  interwove  it 
with;their  religious  fuperfiitions,  and  exer- 
cilea  it  with  much  artifice.  Other  in- 
conveniences arofe  from  the  fcience  be- 
ing, for  many  ages,  confined  to  a parti- 
cular 

* 
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cular  family  in  Greece,  the  dependents 
of  iEfculapius. 

It  is  evident  that  philofophers  who 
were  not  of  this  family,  and  who  began 
to  ftudy  medicine  as  a ufeful  branch  of 
natural  philofophy,  were  the  firft  who 
introduced  into  it  a more  enlarged  fpirit 
• of  obfervation  and  reafoning.  The  mofl 
diftinguilhed  of  thefe  was  Pythagoras ; 
who,  with  a penetrating  genius,  inqui- 
' red,  with  unbounded  curiofity,  into  eve- 
ry part  of  nature.  His  warm  imagina- 
tion led  him  to  a belief  in  genii,  in  ma- 
' gic,  in  vifionary  harmonies  and  powers 
of  numbers,  which  tin&ured  all  his  phi- 
lofophy, and  confequently  his  phyfic,  with 
which  it  was  connedted.  Succeeding  phi- 
lofophers further  corrupted  medicine,  by 
diftorting  every  branch  of  it  with  the 
moft  chimerical  hypothefes. 


In 
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In  this  condition  it  was  found  by  Hip- 
pocrates. His  fagacity  difcovered  to  him 
the  neceffity  of  corredting  thefe  abufes  j 
and  he  fet  about  new-modelling  the  art, 
and  placing  it  upon  the  fure  bafis  of  ob- 
fervation.  Hence  he  is  faid  to  be  the 
hrfl  who  feparated  the  ftudy  of  medicine 
from  that  of  philofophy.  But,  as  he  like- 

i 

wife  endeavoured  to  eflablifh  general  prin- 
ciples from  particular  obfervations,  he  is 
confidered  as  the  father  of  the  rational 
or  dogmatical  fyftem.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  his  works,  that  fome  part  of 
the  prevailing  philofophy,  and  even  of  the 
fuperllition  of  the  times,  (till  adhered  to 
him ; but,  on  the  whole,  his  reafoning  is 
more  jufl  than  could  be  expedted,  confi- 
dering  the  then  low  ftate  of  anatomy,  and 
other  fciences  connedted  with  medicine. 


For 
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For  fome  centuries  after  Hippocrates, 
medicine  feems  to  have  made  no  progrefs. 
Two  of  the  greatefl  men  of  antiquity, 
Plato  and  Ariftotle,  concurred,  though 
in  different  ways,  to  check  its  improve- 
ment, not  only  during  that  period,  but  ai- 
mofl  down  to  our  times. 

Plato,  whole  writings  are  diflinguifhed 
by  the  purefl  Attic  elegance,  will  always 
be  confidered  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  po- 
lite literature.  But  to  view  him  as  a na- 

/ • « • 

tural  philofopher,  he  muff  be  accounted 
a corrupter  of  almoft  every  branch  of  it, 
and  particularly  of  medicine.  In  his  Ti- 
maeus,  he  has  given  a fpecimen  of  his 
fentiments  relating  to  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy,  which  are  the  mere  effufions  of  a 
heated  imagination.  The  fublimity  of 
his  genius,  which  attempted  to  grafp  the 
whole  creation,  and  his  irrefiftible  elo-  j 
s quence,  | 
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quence,  captivated  all  fucceeding  philo- 

fophers  whofe  imagination  was  fuperior 

\ * 

to  their  judgment,  by  withdrawing  their 
attention  from  the  ftudy  of  Nature  un- 
der the  fpecious  name  of  Contemplation., 
So  that  many  of  his  wildeft  theological 
ideas  have  been  introduced  into  our  fyf- 
tems  of  phyfic,  as  well  as  into  thofe  of 
divinity. 

Ariftotle  poflefled  a mod  acute  and 
comprehenfive  genius.  His  writings,  in 
many  branches  of  knowledge,  are  defer- 
vedly  held  in  the  highefl  efleem,  both 
for  ingenuity  and  foundnefs  of  reafon- 
ing.  But  I am  only  to  fpeak  of  fuch  of 
his  wdrks  as  relate  to  natural  philofophy 
and  medicine.  The  writings  of  this  phi- 
lofopher,  though  he  does  not  treat  pro- 
feflfedly  of  medicine,  have  had  a more 
extend ve  influence  over  it  than  thofe  of 
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any  phyfician  whatever.  His  philofo. 
phical  principles  were  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
Plato,  were  hypothetical  and  vifionary, 
but  fupported  with  mere  plauhble  argu- 
ments, and  founded  on  a more  extenfive 
knowledge  of  Nature.  As  his  principles 
were  adopted  by  Galen,  almoft  all  the 
fyftems  of  phyfic,  till  thofe  of  the  laft 
century,  were  more  or  lefs  derived  from 
them.  But  the  prejudice  he  has  done  to 
phyfic  has  not  fo  much  arifen  from  his 
introducing  into  it  falfe  principles,  be- 
caufe  time  mull  have  difeovered  this  a- 
bufe  ; it  has  arifen  from  his  having  cor- 
rupted the  true  fpirit  of  philofophical  in- 
vefligation.  Under  pretence  of  teaching 
men  to  reafon  with  clearnefs  and  preci- 
sion, Ariflotle,  or  perhaps  rather  his  fol- 
lowers the  fchool-men,  flopped  the  pro-  i 
grefs  of  ufeful  knowledge,  by  diverting 
the  attention  from  experience  and  obfer-  p 

vation, 
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vation,  and  engaging  it  in  the  purfuit  of 
ufelefs  fubtleties,  which  profeffed  to  pene- 
trate into  the  deepeft  recedes  of  Nature* 
but  in  reality  ended  in  nothing  but  in 
ufelefs  jargon. 

Different  modifications  of  the  dodtrines 
of  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  and  of  fome  others 
which  time  has  buried  in  oblivion,  con- 
founded medicine  with  many  abfurdities, 
and  involved  it  in  difputes  with  which  it 
had  no  concern.  In  this  fituation,  it  was 
found  by  Serapion,  who  maintained  that 
this  philofophy  was  foreign  to  the  art  of 
medicine,  the  practice  of  which  he  con- 
fined to  experience  alone.  He  deemed 
it  uifneceffary  to  inquire  into  any  caufes 
of  difeafes,  but  fuch  as  were  evident,  and 
therefore  rejected  anatomy,  the  diffedtion 
of  morbid  bodies,  and  all  inquiries  into 
the  remote  and  latent  caufes  of  them. 

However 
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However  abfurd  fuch  a conduct  would 
juftly  appear  to  us  in  the  prefent  impro- 
ved date  of  medical  knowledge,  in  thofe 
days  it  was  plaufible.  Phyficians  were 
then  ignorant  of  every  branch  of  natural 
philofophy  connedted  with  their  profef- 
fion,  as  well  as  of  anatomy,  phyfiology, 
and  chemiflry.  If  they  had  been  fenfible 
of  their  ignorance  in  thefe  matters,  their 
reafoning  might  have  been  defedtive,  but 
it  would  not  have  been  erroneous,  be- 
caufe  it  would  have  flopped  whenever 
they  wanted  fadts  upon  which  they  could 
proceed.  But  this  has  feldom  been  the 
pradtice  of  philofophers  or  phyficians  in 
any  age  : wherever  obfervations  have  fail- 
ed, fancy  has  always  fupplied  their  place; 
fo  that  materials  have  never  been  want- 
ing to  eflablifh  for  a time,  any  hypothecs 
whatever.  I fhall  mention,  as  a fpecimen 
of  the  medical  philofophy  of  ancient 

* times, 
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times,  the  following  do&rine  from  Pla- 
to. 

The  firft  form  which  the  elementary- 
particles  of  matter  received,  was  believed 
to  be  triangular.  From  the  different 
fizes  and  pofitions  of  thefe  triangles,  were 
produced  the  four  elements,  fire,  air,  wa- 
ter, and  earth.  Fevers  were  thus  account- 
ed for.  If  the  fire  exceeded,  continued 
and  ardent  fevers  were  produced  ; if  air, 
quotidian  intermittents  ; if  water,  tertians  ; 
if  earth,  quartans.  A method  of  cure 
in  thefe  difeafes  was  laid  down,  fuppofed 
to  be  correfpondent  to  the  proximate 
caufes  juft  mentioned,  and  in  many  re- 
fpecte  fully  as  abfurd.  It  is  a leffon  of 
humility  to  find,  that  the  human  under- 
ftanding,  in  a moft  enlightened  nation,  a- 
mong  men  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  ge- 
nius, could  be  weak  enough  to  embrace 
fuch  chimeras  for  truths. 
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Serapion  had  feveral  followers  among 
the  ancients  eminent  for  their  abilities, 
who  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
Empirics  ; but  there  have  been  fo  few  a- 
mong  the  moderns  who  had  any  preten- 
fions  to  learning  or  genius,  that  have 
openly  profelfed  themfelves  of  this  fe£t, 
that  the  name  of  Empiric  is  now  ufed  as 
a term  of  reproach,  and  only  applied  to 
illiterate  quacks.  But,  tho’  all  phyficians, 
regularly  educated,  difclaim  the  name  of 
Empiric,  yet,  in  effect,  the  ancient  difhinc- 
tion  between  empirics  and  dogmatifts  is 
continued,  in  other  terms,  even  to  the 
prefent  times.  ' But  it  appears  to  me, 
that  both  parties  have  been  to  blame,  not 
only  in  regard  to  their  conduct  as  phyfi- 
cians, but  in  the  loofe  manner  in  which 
they  have  carried  on  the  difpute.  In  or- 
der to  prove  this,  I lhall  endeavour  to  fet- 
tle the  meaning  of  fome  words  that  often 

4k 
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occur  in  this  controverfy,  the  ambiguity 
of  which  tends  to  perpetuate  it. 

An  empiric  properly  fignifies  a phyfi- 
cian  who  regards  experience,,  and  who 
is  directed  by  it  in  his  practice.  In  this 
fenfe  it  is  creditable  to  be  an  empiric. — - 
Experience  is  furely  the  foundation  of  all 
knowledge  in  phyfic  ; the  ultimate  appeal 
mull  be  made  to  it,  and  whatever  affer- 
tion  contradicts  experience  or  fa£ts,  ought 
to  be  rejected  as  falfe.  The  appellation 
Empiric , however,  is  generally  applied  to 
one  who,  from  obferving  the  effe&s 
of  a remedy  in  one  cafe  of  a dif- 
eafe,  applies  it  to  all  the  various  cafes 
of  that  diftemper.  But  the  names  given 
to  difeafes  are  in  reality  names  annexed 
to  a certain  number  of  fymptoms,  rarely 
exceeding  three  or  four.  The  fame  name 
therefore  is  given  to  all  cafes  where  thefe 
fymptoms  occur  $ or,  in  other  words, 
* thefe 
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fchefe  cafes  are  referred  to  the  fame  ge- 
nus  of  difeafes,  although,  in  many  other 
refpe&s,  they  are  very  different,  and  re- 
quire a different  treatment.  Thus,  under 
the  genus  of  fmall-pox,  are  comprehended 
feveral  fpecies,  varying  more  from  one 
another  than  an  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  from  a rheumatifm.  There  can 
therefore  be  no  univerfal  medicine  for 
every  cafe  of  the  fmall-pox,  or  indeed  for 
any  other  difeafe  ^ becaufe,  though  they 
may  agree  in  the  few  fymptoms  which 
give  the  name,  yet  they  may  differ  in  re- 
gard to  others  of  more  confequence.  The 
application  of  a remedy  in  a difeafe  muff 
likewife  be  regulated  by  the  various  re- 
mote and  proximate  caufes  producing  it, 
by  the  conflitution  of  the  patient,  by  his 
age  and  habit,  by  the  feafon  of  the  year, 
the  climate,  and  other  circumffances. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  truths  are  fo  well  known  to 
6very  perfon  in  the  lead  acquainted  with 
phyfic,  and  one  fhould  imagine  are  fo  db- 
vious  to  common  ferlfe,  that  it  is  furpri- 
fing  how  any  mail  could  be  fo  ignorant 
or  impudent  as  to  recommend  an  univer- 
fal  fpecific  for  any  one  difeafe,  and  equal- 
ly furprifing  how  any  man  even  of  the 
lowed  underdanding  fhould  give  the  lead 
credit  to  fuch  an  affertion. 

t ■ i \ 1 4 1 * . 

From  what  I have  faid,  it  appears,  that 
empirics,  notwithdanding  their  preten- 
fions  of  relying  upon  experience  alone, 
have  in  truth  abandoned  it. 

Th^re  is  ah  experience  indeed,  which, 
however  extenfive,  does  not  render  a 
fjhyfician  more  fagaciotis,  or  more  fucceff- 
ful  in  his  practice,  becaufe  it  is  not  atten- 
ded with  the  neceflary  obfervation.  Some 
f X fet 
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fet  out  with  a belief  in  the  infallibility  of 
certain  principles,  and  of  remedies  refult- 
ing  from  thofe  principles,  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes.  Thefe  they  are  fure  to  apply, 
as  foon  as  they  have  fixed  the  name  of  a 
difeafe.  They  give  no  attention  to  the 
diftin&ion  to  be  made  between  the  cafes, 
where  their  remedies  have,  or  have  not 
fucceeded ; they  never  vary  their  practice, 
nor  liften  to  any  propofed  improvement, 
and  confequently  cannot  profit  by  any 

new  difcoveries. 

\ 

The  fate  of  medicine  and  that  of  ag- 
riculture have  in  this  refpeft  been  fimilar. 
Within  thefe  laft  thirty  years,  more  real 
knowledge  has  been  acquired  in  thefe  two 
fciences,  and  more  fails  afcertained,  than 
in  many  preceding  centuries,  while  at  the 
fame  time  the  uncertainty,  and  even  fal- 
fity,  of  many  of  their  principles  have 

been 
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been  demonftrated.  Yet  what  has  been 
done,  ferves  principally  to  fhew  phyficians 
and  farmers  how  much  they  have  been 
hitherto  deceived  in  their  fuppofed  expe- 
rience, and  to  give  them  fome  idea  of  the 
extent  and  difficulty  of  their  feveral  pro- 
feffions. 

From  the  manner  in  which  empirics  in 
all  ages  have  conduced  themfelves,  it  is 
not  furprifing  that  their  writings  have 
tended  fo  little  to  the  advancement  of  the 
art ; and  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
had  the  greateft  fhare  in  encumbering  it 
with  the  many  falfehoods  under  which  it 
has  laboured  fo  long,  particularly  that 
important  branch  which  relates  to  the  ef- 

Ife&s  of  medicines. — It  has  been  preten- 
ded, that  fuch  empirical  books  as  I have 
alluded  to,  may  be  ufeful  to  thofe  who 
are  not  bred  to  the  profeffion,  and 

who  ’ 
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•who  wifh  only  to  acquire  Tome  know, 
ledge  of  the  practical  part  of  phyfic.  But 
this  is  fo  far  from  being  the  cafe,  that  thefe 
are  the  only  people  to  whom  fuch  books 
can  be  dangerous.  A phyfician  of  real 
knowledge  and  practice  may  draw  in- 
flruCtion,  or  catch  hints  from  facts  related 
in  an  imperfect  manner,  which  will  either 
be  ufelefs,  or  tend  to  miflead  others  ydio 
have  not  thefe  advantages.  To  fuch,  aU 
the  circumfiances  relating  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  a remedy  can  never  be  too  dif- 
tinCtly  fpecified.  I fhall  give  an  example 
in  the  cafe  of  one,  which  I fhall  fuppofe 
recommended  a^^lmofl  infallible  in  the 
pure  of  a head-ach.  How  many  ques- 
tions occur  here  ? — In  what  kind  of  head- 
ach  has  it  been  found  ferviceable  ? Did 
the  pain  arife  from  any  affection  within 
the  head  itfelf ; from  a congeflion  of 
blood  j from  a collection  of  water  j from 

: v . . i 4 » • • ••  i..  * • » 
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au  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  oi  its 

f v 

membranes ; or  did  it  proceed  from  a 
diforder  in  the  alimentary  canal  ; from 
acidity ; from  any  putrid  matter,  or  collec,- 
tion  of  vifcid  phlegm  in  the  ftomach  ? 
Was  the  head-ach  attended  with  fever  ; 
and  with  what  kind  of  fever  ? Was  it  the 
confeauence  of  fudden  expofure  to  cold 
or  heat ; or  was  it  the  effedt  of  drunken- 
nefs,  of  wounds,  or  of  other  external  vio- 
lence j or  of  any  flrong  affedtion  of  mind  ? 
A variety  of  other  queftions  might  be  pro- 
perly propofed  in  this  example  ; and,  un- 
lefs  thefe  were  diftindtly  anfwered,  the 
pradtice  is  defective.  In  many  cafes  of 
a head-ach,  the  remedy  could  not  be  ap- 
plied with  any  probability  of  fuccefs,  and 
in  others  its  application  might  be  atten- 
ded with  danger.  Happily  for  mankind, 
by  far  the  greatefl  part  of  thofe  medicines 
■which  have  been  celebrated  under  the 
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name  of  Specifics  in  particular  difeafes* 
are  either  fo  very  infignificant,  or  at  lead 
fo  trifling  in  the  dofes  in  which  they  are 
adminiftered,  that  they  may  be  given  with 
^hfety  in  any  cafe  whatever. 

/ 

Having  attempted  to  fhew  how  little 
medicine  has  been  benefited  by  the  la- 
bours of  the  Empirics,  1 fhall  inquire  how 
far  its  interefls  have  been  advanced  by 
their  opponents,  who  aflume  the  name  of 

Regular,  Rational,  or  Dogmatical  Phy- 

✓ * 

ficians. 

The  term  dogmatic , in  its  original  fenfe, 
implied  only  one  who  endeavoured  to  re- 
duce his  knowledge  of  difeafes  to  certain 
principles.  It  came  afterwards  to  be  a- 
dopted  by  phyficians,  who  from  weak- 
nefs  and  vanity,  pretended  to  pra&ice, 
from  a knowledge  of  the  proximate  caufes 

of 
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of  all  difeafes.  and  of  the  mode  of  ope- 
ration of  all  remedies.  But  now,  in  com- 
mon language,  the  term  Dogmatical  is 
generally  ufed  in  an  unfavourable  fenfe, 
being  applied  to  one  who  is  conceited* 
di&atofial*  and  obftinately  attached  to 
particular  opinions. 

The  complaints  againft  thofe  who  af- 
fume  the  chara&er  of  rational  and  dog- 
matical phyficians,  have  been  too  loud  and 
too  frequent  to  be  entirely  without  foun- 
dation. They  have  been  accufed  of  ne- 
\ 

gle&ing  obfervation,  of  withdrawing  the 
attention  from  the  ufeful  and  pra&ical 
part  of  medicine  ; of  engaging  the  mind 
ki  difquifitions  foreign  to  the  main  ends 
of  their  profeflion ; of  corrupting  every 
branch  of  medicine,  by  falfe  reafoning 
and  ill-founded  hypothefes  ; and  of  dif- 
guifing,  fupprefling,  and  even  forging 

fads, 
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fafh,  in  fupport  of  their  vifionary  fyflems,' 
I am  forrv  to  fay,  that  the  hiftory  of  me- 
dicine in  all  ages  fufficiently  juftifies  thefe 
charges ; but  at  the  fame  time  it  mufl  be 
obferved,  that  they  have  been  carried  to 
an  extreme.  Some  people,  not  fatisfied 
with  railing  at  all  hypothefeS  and  theories, 
exclaim  againft  all  reafoning  in  phyfic  as 
rhanifeftly  tending  to  miflead  us.  But 
here  we  muft  endeavour  to  afcertain  the 
meaning  of  fome  terms  made  ufe  of  in 
thefe  complaints. 

i 

Reafoning  properly  fignifieS  the  exef- 
cife  of  that  power  of  the  mind  by  which 
it  infers  one  thing  from  another,  or  de- 
duces concltifions  from  pfemifes.  With-, 
out  the  exercife  of  this  power,  we  could 
neither  aft  in  the  common  affairs  of  life/ 
unlefs  when  impelled  in  particular  cafes 
by  inftinct,  imagination,  or  paflion ; nor 

* advance 
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advance  a ftep  in  the  inveftigation  of 
•truth,  beyond  felf-evident  principles.  As 
then  we  mud  reafon  from  the  neceffity 
of  our  nature,  our  bufmefs  is  only  to  take 
care  that  we  reafon  juftly.  But  falfe  rea~ 
foning  is  not  more  common  in  phyfic 
than  in  law,  in  divinity,  or  in  the  common 
conduct  of  life  ; yet  no  one  ever  infinua- 
ted,  that  we  ought  to  abandon  the  ufe  of 
our  reafon  in  any  of  thefe  fubje&s. 

The  chief  obje&ion  to  theory  in  phyfic 
proceeds  from  an  ambiguity  of  words. 
The  theory  of  a fcience  properly  fignifie? 
the  do&rine  of  the  general  eftablifhed 
principles  of  that  fcience,  and  is  diflin- 
guilhed  from  the  practical  art  of  applying 
thofe  principles  to  the  ufes  of  life.  Thus, 
for  /example,  the  theory  of  navigation 
does  not  confift  of  hypothetical  principles, 
but  of  fuch  as  are  eftablifhed  on  folid  and 
•f  Y uncpieftionable 
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unqueftionable  foundations,  and  is  dif- 
tinCt  from  the  practice  of  navigation* 
which  confifts  in  the  application  of  thofe 
principles  with  propriety  and  facility  ; an 
art  to  he  acquired  by  habit  and  experience 
alone.  There  ought  to  be  the  fame  dif- 
tinCtion  between  the  theory  and  practice 
of  phyfic  ; but,  by  a perverfion  of  lan- 
guage, the  theory  of  medicine  is  repre- 
lented  by  fome  as  a pretended  fcience, 
confiding  in  reality  of  mere  conjectures, 
and  chimerical  fpeculations.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  unfair  reprefentation,  which 
I formerly  endeavoured  to  refute,  an  un- 
happy oppohtion  has  been  eftablifhed  be- 
tween the  theory  and  practice  of  phyfic, 
as  if  they  were  not  only  not  elfentially 
connected,  but  even  at  variance  ; as  if  the 
one  was  entirely  a creation  of  the  imagi- 
nation, the  other  the  refult  of  fagacious 

obfervation  and  experience  : Whereas, 

in 
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in  reality,  theory,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of 
the  word,  is  produced  by  practice,  is 
founded  on  facts  alone,  and  conflantly 
appeals  to  them  for  its  truth.  The  pre- 
judice which  many  people  entertain  a- 
gainft  hypotheles  in  phyfic,  is  likewife 
founded  on  the  equivocal  fignification  of 
the  word.  It  is  commonly  confounded 
with  theory,  but  an  hypothecs  properly 
means  the  fuppofition  of  a principle  of 
whofe  exigence  there  is  no  proof  from 
experience,  but  which  may  be  rendered 
more  or  lefs  probable  by  faCts,  which  are 
neither  numerous  enough,  nor  adequate 
to  infer  its  exiftence.  When  fuch  hypo* 
thefes  are  propofed  in  the  modefl  and  dif- 
fident manner  that  becomes  mere  fuppofi- 
tions  or  conjectures,  they  are  not  only 
harnilefs  but  even  riecefiary  in  eftablilh- 
ing  a juft  theory  in  medicine.  They  are  the 
fird  rudiments,  or  anticipations  of  princi- 
ples. 
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pies.  Without  thefe  there  could  not  be' 
ufeful  obiervation,  nor  experiment,  nor 
arrangement,  becaufe  there  would  be  ncr 
motive  nor  principle  in  the  mind  to  form 
them.  Hypothefes  then  only  become  dan- 
gerous and  cenfurable  when  they  are  impo- 
fed  upon  us  for  juft  principles  ; becaufe,  in 
that  cafe,  they  put  a flop  to  further  in- 
quiry, by  leading  the  mind  to  acquiefce 
in  principles  which  may  as  probably  be 
ill  as  well  founded.  In  this  way  they 
have  done  great  mifchief  in  our  fcience ; 
but  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  a re- 
gular education,  and  of  fludying  medicine 
on  a fyftematic  plan,  arifes  from  its  ren- 
dering ftudents  more  capable  of  diftin- 
guifhing  between  real  fads,  and  infe- 
rences of  the  mind  miftaken  for  them  j 
between  a vifionary  hypothefis,  and  a 
juft  theory. 
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LECTURE  V7 

Error  in  fuppofmg  the  laws  of  Nature  to  be 
fewer  and  fimpler  than  they  really  are. — 
Natural  difpofitions  of  men  influence  their 
literary  charader. — Exemplified  in  thofe 
of  lively  and  warm  imaginations , and  in 
thofe  who  are  calm , fedate , and  difcrimi- 
nating. — Bad  confequences  of  a fondnefs 
for  the  Marvelous. — Abufes  in  the  Jludy 
of  natural  hijlory. — Caufes  that  have  re- 
tcirded  the  advancement  of  the  fciences — 
i . Inattention  to  their  end , viz.  the  con- 
venience and  happincfs , of  life. — 2.  Ufe- 
lefs  fubtlety  which  may  be  difplayed  in  dif- 
ferent ways — too  fcrupulous  regard  to  ar- 
rangement.—Obfervat'tons  on  the  fubjed  of 
arrangement. — 3,  Credulity. — 4.  Attach- 
ment to  great  names. — 5 Blind  admira- 
tion of  antiquity. — 6.  Fondnefs  of  novelty . 

— *7* 
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a — 7*  Hajly  reduction  of  the  fciences  into 
fyjlems. — 8.  Too  great  attention  to  elegance 
of  language , or  an  affeded  obfcurity  of  flyle . 
— The  Jludy  of  Lord  Bacon's  writings  re- 
commended. 

IObferved  before,  that  in  our  inquiries 
into  human  nature,  an  impatience  to 
acquire  a knowledge  of  her  laws,  and  a 
natural  love  of  fimplicity,  lead  us  to 
think  them  fewer  and  fimpler  than  they 
really  are.  The  more  we  know,  the 
more  we  difcover  the  uniformity  and  fim- 
plicity of  the  laws  of  Nature,  when  com- 
pared with  the  vail  extent  and  variety  of 
her  works  ; but  dill  we  mud  not  imagine 
that  they  are  condned  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  our  knowledge  or  even  per- 
haps of  our  comprehendon.  When  by 
an  extraordinary  effort  of  genius,  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  difcovered  that  all  the  pla- 
nets gravitate  towards  the  fun,  by  the 

fame 
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fame  law  by  which  bodies  on  the  earth 
gravitate  towards  its  center,  many  phae- 
nomena,  whofe  caufes  we  were  till  then 
ignorant  of,  were  explained  by  this  fun- 
pie  principle.  But  it  foon  came  to  be 
mifapplied  to  the  explication  of  other 
phaenomena,  which  were  afterwards  found 
to  depend  upon  very  different  laws  *. 
Des  Cartes  founded  his  fyftem  of  the  ma- 
terial world  upon  two  principles,  the 
exiftence  of  matter,  and  a certain  quan- 
tity of  motion  originally  impreffed  upon 
it.  Thefe,  however,  were  found  infuffi- 
cient ; and  it  has  been  made  evident  that 
we  muft  alfo  admit  the  principle  of  gra- 
vitation juft  mentioned,  cohefion,  corpuf- 
cular  attraction,  magnetifm,  ele&ricity, 
and  other  powers,  by  which  the  particles 
of  n/atter  attract,  and  repel,  each  other. 

* Br  Reid’s  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind. 

■ Even 
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Even  Sir  Ifaac  himfelf  was  led  by  ana* 
logy,  and  the  love  of  fimplicity,  to  con- 
jecture, but  with  fingular  modefty  and 
caution,  that  all  the  phaenomena  of  the 
material  world  depended  upon  attracting 
and  repelling  powers  in  the  particles  of 
matter.  But  tve  have  now  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  deceived : for,  even  in 
the  unorganized  kingdom,  the  powers  by 
which  falts,  cryftals,  fparrs,  and  many  o- 
ther  bodies,  concrete  into  regular  forms, 
can  never  be  accounted  for  by  attraction 
and  repulfion  in  the  particles  of  matter  ; 
and  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms, there  are  evident  indications  of 
powers,  of  a different  nature  from  thofe 
of  unorganized  bodies.  We  are  con- 
fcious  of  an  internal  principle,  which 
feels,  which  thinks,  and  which  feems  to 
be  the  origin  of  animal  motions.  We 
are,  in  a great  ineafure,  ignorant  of  its 

nature ; 
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nature  ; but  we  know,  that  it  has  laws 
peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  that,  in  confequence 
of  its  union  with  the  body,  certain  effeCts 
are  produced,  which  the  laws  of  matter 
are  not  fufficient  to  explain. 

We  may  here  obferve  how  the  different 
difpofitions  of  men  influence  their  lite- 
rary character.  We  commonly  find  thofe 
of  a lively  and  warm  imagination,  moft 
difpofed  to  attend  to  analogies,  in  which 
fancy  often  deceives  them.  Upon  thefe 
they  are  too  apt  to  effablifh  general  prin- 
ciples, and  to  be  fo  much  attached  to 
them,  as  not  to  fee  the  objections  to 
which  they  are  expofed.  If,  however,  by 
any  accident,  their  opinion  of  their  prin- 
ciples comes  to  be  ftaggered,  they  too 
quickly  relinquifh  them,  while,  perhaps, 
they  may  be  in  the  main  well  founded, 
though  embarraffed  with  fome  difficulties, 
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which  a little  more  patience  and  perfeve- 
ranee  might  have  conquered.  To  fuch 
the  world  is  fometimes  indebted  for  ufe- 
ful  difeoveries  : They  are  themfelves  of- 
ten ruined  by  proje&s,  from  their  negleft 
of  fome  fmall  circumftance  neceffary  to 
their  fuccefsful  execution,  which  a man 
of  inferior  parts,  afterwards  obferving* 
robs  them  both  of  the  honour  and  profit 
of  their  inventions*  I fhall  farther  ob- 
ferve,  that  this  vivacity  of  'genius  is  gene- 
rally attended  with  an  impatience,  that 
renders  men  incapable  of  a proper  atten- 
tion to  fa&s  and  experiments,  and  pre- 
vents their  bringing  any  work  to  a con- 
clufion. 

There  is  a fpecies  of  genius  the  reverfe 
of  the  former,  calm,  fedate,  and  attentive 
to  the  differences  of  things  feemingly  a- 
like  ; that  watches  the  operations  of  more 

lively 
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lively  and  inventive  fpirits,  and  too  often 
expofes  their  miftakes  to  ridicule.  There 
are,  in  truth,  fo  few  men  of  original  ge- 
nius who  ftrike  out  new  paths  in  arts  and 
fciences,  that  they  fhould  meet  with  every 
encouragement,  particularly  when  they 
propofe  their  opinions  with  modefty. 
Men  who  go  often  out  of  the  common 
road,  mull  fometimes  go  affray  ; but,  as 
they  now  and  then  make  important  dif- 
coveries,  their  errors  ought  to  meet 
with  indulgence.  Thefe  two  characters 
are  fometimes  united  in  the  fame  perfon 
in  different  degrees.  One  may  poffefs 
that  warm  and  lively  imagination,  fo  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for  invention,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  a clear,  accurate,  and  found 
judgment,  that  candidly  confiders  every 
objection  to  his  propcfed  plans ; and,  ac- 
cording to  the  weight  of  evidence,  can 
either  rejeCt  them  altogether,  or  preferve 

his 
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his  mind  in  a proper  degree  of  fufpenfe, 
till  their  real  merit  is  afcertained.  This 
happy  union  of  genius  and  understanding, 
which  we  fo  rarely  fee,  conftitutes  a phi- 
lofopher  of  the  firft  rank  and  dignity. 

In  collecting  a natural  hiftory,  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  arts,  and  to  become  the 
foundation  of  a ufeful  natural  philofophy, 
it  is  neceflary  to  make  a feledion  of  facts, 
among  the  infinite  number  with  which 
Nature  prefents  us.  Our  views  fhould  be 
confined  to  thofe  which,  being  compared 
and  arranged,  may  lead  to  general  prin- 
ciples. The  hiftory,  therefore,  of  any 
monftrous  produdion,  which  has  nothing 
fimilar  to  it,  ferves  only  to  gratify  curio- 
fity.  Yet  this  principle  of  curiofity,  and 
love  of  the  marvellous,  is  fo  prevalent  a- 
mong  mankind,  that  all  the  lufus  naturae 
are  what  principally  attrad  their  regard. 

If 
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If  an  animal  comes  into  the  world  with 
two  heads,  we  have  prefently  a minute 
defcription  of  the  monfler  publifhed  all 
over  Europe,  though  it  is  not  a matter  of 
the  lead  confequence  to  the  advancement 
.of  fcience.  This  love  of  the  marvellous 
is  confpicuous  in  fome  medical  writers. 
We  find  them  full  of  extraordinary  cafes, 
fuch  as  have  nothing  fimilar  to  them, 
fuch  as  never  happened  before,  and  con- 
fequently  fuch  as  will  probably  never 
happen  again,  defcribed  with  a tirefome 
minutenefs  ; while  the  fymptoms  that  di- 
ftinguiih  fome  common  difeafes  from  o- 
thers  of  a different  nature,  which  refera- 
ble them,  are  far  from  being  yet  afcer- 
tained.  1 do  not  mean  here  to  object  to 
the  recording  of  every  extraordinary  e- 
ven/t,  as  fome  of  them  may  tend  to  throw 
light  on  the  laws  of  Nature,  in  her  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  proceeding.  I only  mean 


to 
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to  cenfure  this  extravagant  attachment  to 
prodigies,  when  it  leads  us  to  neglect  in- 
quiries of  more  general  utility. 

The  prefent  fafhionable  tafte  for  natu- 
ral hiftory,  regards  it  more  as  an  object 
of  curiofity,  than  as  the  bafis  of  a found 
philofophy,  fubfervient  to  medicine,  agri- 
culture, and  the  other  ufeful  arts.  Every 
natural  production  is  not  only  tedioufly 
defcribed,  but  accurately  delineated.  Sure- 
ly it  is  rather  too  much  to  bellow  a folio 
upon  the  natural  hiftory  of  a frog,  in 
which  that  animal  is  painted  in  a great 
variety  of  attitudes.  In  this  manner  of 
extending  natural  hiftory,  it  is  evident 
that  books  may  be  multiplied  beyond 
number,  without  bringing  any  acceflion 
of  ufeful  knowledge. 


The 
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The  advancement  of  the  feiences  has 
been  much  retarded,  by  the  following 
caufes. 

i.  One  of  the  chief  caufes  * has  been 
an  inattention  to  the  principal  end  of 
their  cultivation  ; that  is,  public  utility, 
or  what  contributes  to  the  convenience 
and  happinefs  of  life.  Inftead  of  this, 
mold  men  have  no  other  object  in  the 
purfuit  of  knowledge,  than  to  gratify  cu- 
riofity,  for  to  give  a variety  to  their  a- 
mufements,  or  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  va- 
nity and  oflentation.  Perhaps  no  fcience 
has  fuffered  fo  much  as  medicine  by  the 
negleft  of  its  true  end,  which,  as  I be- 
fore obferved,  is  to  preferve  health,  to 
prolong  life,  and  to  cure  difeafes.  It  has, 
md^bd,  made  the  flcweft  progrefs  of  any 

* Bacon  de  Augmemis  Scientiarum. 
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of  the  ufeful  and  pra&ical  arts  ; not  fo 
much  from  any  deficiency  of  genius,  as 
from  a mifapplication  of  it  ; nor  yet  from 
want  of  learning  ; for  no  profeffion  can 
boaft  of  more  men  eminent  in  every 
branch  of  ufeful  and  polite  literature. 
Phyficians  have  not  only  fuccefsfully  cul- 
tivated every  fcience  connected  with  their 
own  profefiions,  fuch  as  anatomy,  botany, 
chemiflry,  and  the  various  branches  of 
natural  hiftory,  but  have  often  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  as  poets,  mathemati- 
cians, and  philofophers.  Yet  how  few 
phyficians  can  we  name,  who,  either  by 
their  genius  or  induftry,  have  advanced 
the  practical  part  of  their  own  profeffion  ! 
how  many,  on  the  contrary,  could  we 
name,  who  have  corrupted  it,  by  indul- 
ging their  own  imaginations,  and  even 
checked  the  flow  improvement,  which 
time  naturally  brings  to  every  art  founded 


on 
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on  obfervation  and  experience  ! But  the 
reafon  why  medicine  has  made  fuch  How 
progrefs,  in  comparifon  of  the  other  prac- 
tical arts,  may  be  partly  referred  to  the 
difficulty  and  intricacy  of  the  art  itfelf, 
and  partly  to  fome  peculiar  difadvantages 
which  the  profeffion  lies  under,  and  which 
I /hall  afterwards  endeavour  to  explain, 

2.  There  is  a certain  metaphyfical  fub- 
tlety,  which  is  not  only  ufelefs  in  our  in- 
quiries into  nature,  but  does  real  mif- 
chief,  by  giving  genius  and  induftry  a 
wrong  dire&ion.  This  involved  all  fci- 
ence,  for  many  ages,  in  darknefs  and 
controverfy.  It  was  carried  to  the  greateft 
length  by  the  fchoolmen,  many  of  whom 
having  great  acutenefs,  abundance  of  lei- 

fure/from  their  monadic  life,  little  ac- 

\ 

♦ quaintance  with  good  authors,  and  ftijl 
lefs  with  the  works  of  Nature,  fpun  out 
f A a of 
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of  a fmall  quantity  of  matter,  thofe  cob- 
webs of  learning,  curious  indeed  for  the 
finenefs  of  the  thread,  but  of  no  fubftance 
or  utility.  As  their  writings  confided 
of  fubtleties,  and  a play  of  words  j as 
they  occafioned  perpetual  wrangling?,  and 
led  to  no  ufeful  confequences,  the  wifer 
part  of  mankind  became  difgufted  wdth 
them  ; fo  that  now  the  old  fchool-philo- 
fophy  has  fallen  into  univerfal  contempt. 
This  philofophy  corrupted  no  fcience 
more  than  medicine.  From  the  days  of 
Galen,  till  the  middle  of  the  lad  century, 
all  the  inftitutions  of  phyfic  were  filled 
not  only  with  the  do&rine  of  elements 
and  temperaments,  but  with  inquiries. 
Whether  the  procuring  of  health  be  the 
defign  or  end  of  medicine  ? whether  dif. 
eafe  is  a quality  or  relation  ? and  fuch 
like.  They  were  generally  difputes  a«* 
bout  words ; and  whenever  the  terms 

were 
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were  defined,  the  controverfy  was  at  an 
end.  It  is  really  melancholy  to  refled 
bn  the  induftry,  erudition,  and  often  ge- 
nius, that  was  wafted  in  fuch  difputes 
as  difgrace  the  human  underftandingj 
and  was  employed  in  corrupting  an  art>~ 
that  more  requires  attentive  and  faga- 
cious  obfervation,  than  metaphyfics,  to 
bring  it  to  perfe&ion. 

An  ufelefs  fubtlety  may  be  difplayed 
in  two  ways ; either  in  the  profecntion 

of  inquiries  of  no  importance,  but  of  dif- 

r » 4 

ficult  inveftigation  ; or  by  treating  impor- 
tant fubje&s  in  a way  that  leads  only  to 
fruitlefs  fpeculation  and  controverfy.  We 
have  examples  of  the  firft  in  the  old 

t ' • \ 

fchool-logic,  and  in  moft  metaphyfical 

difqqifitions,  ancient  or  modern.  I ac- 

/ . 

knowledge  the  ufefulnefs  of  fuch,  confi- 
dered  as  an  exercife  for  young  minds. 

They 
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They  may  fharpen  the  invention,  ftrength-* 
en  and  improve  the  reafoning  faculty, 
and  tend  to  fix  the  attention  ; but  when 
long  dwelt  upon,  they  withdraw  the  at- 
tention from  the  lludy  of  Nature  and  the 
practical  arts;  they  tend  to  make  men  ra- 
ther ingenious  difputants  than  folid  rea- 
foners,  and  beget  a habit  of  wrangling 
upon  every  fubjeft,  extremely  difagreable 
in  eenverfation.  The  practice  of  balan- 
cing things  with  a finical  precifion,  is  un- 
favourable to  the  enlarged  views  of  ge- 
nius, the  advancement  of  the  feiences, 
and  the  fuccefsful  management  of  bufi- 
nefs  in  private  life.  Thefe  require  only 
an  attention  to  probabilities,  to  leading 
principles,  and  to  the  great  outlines  of 
objects,  a quick  difcernment  where  the 
greateft  probability  of  fuccefs  lies,  and 
habits  of  acting,  in  confequehce  of  this, 
with  facility  and  vigour. 


We 
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We  treat  important  fubje&s  in  a man- 
ner that  leads  only  to  fruitlefs  fpeculation 

. 'f' 

and  controverfy,  when  we  labour  in  a 
minute  difcuffion  of  fuppofed  neceffary 
preliminaries,  and  points  which  we  fan- 
cy  to  be  effentially  conneded  with  them, 
though,  in  reality,  they  have  no  connec- 
tion at  all,  or  a very  remote  one.  It  is 
the  fame  ufelefs  labour,  when  we  pierce 

beyond  certain  limits  into  Nature,  and 

» 

attempt  the  inveftigation  of  caufes,  either 

i 

beyond  our  reach,  or  fuch  as,  if  known, 
could  lead  us  to  no  ufeful  confequences. 
Thus  philofophers,  before  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton appeared,  often  attempted  to  explaiii 
the  caufe  of  gravity.  But  that  great  man 
contented  himfelf  with  investigating  the 
laws  according  to  which  it  ads,  and  only 
propofed  a conjedure  of  its  caufe  in  the 
modefl  form  of  a query.  The  laws  ac- 
cording to  which  gravity,  magnetifm,  and 

ele&ricity 
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felearicity  a&,  are  a proper  fubjeft  of  in: 
quiry  ; becaufe  they  are  within  our  reach, 
and  becaufe  the  knowledge  of  them  leads 
to  the  mod;  ufeful  confequences  : But 

their  caufes  will  probably  ever  elude  our 
deeped  refearches,  nor,  perhaps,  would 
the  difcovery  be  ufefal.  The  reciprocal 
influence  of  the  foul  and  body  is  one  of 
the  mod  important  inquiries  in  medicine  ; 
but  an  invedigation  into  the  nature  of 
this  union,  is  equally  obfcure  and  unne- 
ceflary. 

3.  There  is  anothei  fpecies  of  ufelefs 
fdbtlety,  which  confiflis  in  a fcrupulous 
exaCtnefs,  in  regard  to  arrangement  and 
rtiethod.  Thefe  Ihouid,  Without  doubt, 
Be  attended  to  in  treating  of  any  fubjeCt* 
But  are  peculiarly  neceflary  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  natural  hidory.  The  pro- 
per didribution  of  plants,  and  other  pro- 
ductions, 
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du&ions,  into  their  feveral  orders,  genera, 
and  fpecies,  is  a great  affiftance  to  the 
memory,  and  leads  to  the  knowledge  of 
their  virtues.  But  a complete  clarifica- 
tion is  a matter  of  the  greateft  difficulty, 
and  can  never  be  attained,  without  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  particulars  propofed 
to  be  c|affed.  It  may  be  attempted  upon 
different  principles,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the 
various  fyftems  of  botany,  and  though 
qne  of  them  may,  upon  the  whole,  be 
more  perfect  than  the  reft,  yet  each  of 
them  may  have  its  peculiar  advantages. 
In  the  fame  manner,  difeafes  may  be  claf- 
fed  according  to  their  fymptoms,  their 
remote  or  proximate  caufes  ; and  in  va- 
rious other  ways,  all  of  them  very  imper- 

' i 

fe£t,  but  each  ufeful  in  fome  degree. 

/ 

There  are  many  conveniences  attend- 

4 

ing  a proper  arrangement  of  difeafes.  B.y 

bringing 
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bringing  thofe  together  that  have  a na- 
tural  affinity,  the  hiftory  of  one  difeafe 
throws  light  on  that  of  another,  and  by 
comparing  the  circumftances  in  which 
they  agree,  general  principles  are  formed 
in  regard  to  the  genus  or  order.  But 
this  advantage  can  attend  only  the  ar- 
rangement of  difeafes  upon  the  principle 
of  natural  and  real  affinity  ; as  for  exam- 
ple, in  intermitting  fevers,  topical  inflam- 
mations and  haemorrhages  \ but  it  can- 
/ 

not  be  obtained  from  arrangements  pure- 
ly artificial.  The  different  orders  of  dif- 
eafes comprehended  by  nofological  writers 
under  the  clafs  of  cachexiae , do  not  agree 
in  any  circijmftances  of  real  connexion, 
from  which  the  clafs  can  be  defined. 
Moft,  even  of  the  particular  genera  form- 
ing its  different  orders,  are  diffimilar  in 
every  material  circumftance.  A proper 
arrangement  of  difeafes  is  of  fervice,  by 

making 
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making  it  eafy  for  a phyfician,  who  finds 
difficulty  in  a cafe  of  pra&ice,  to  compare 
it  with  fimilar  ones  related  by  authors.  It 
likewife  facilitates  the  communication  of 

obfervations  by  Ihortening  defcriptions. 

* 

The  want  of  clear  and  precife  defini- 
tions has  been  the  caufe  of  much  con- 
fufion  and  deputation  in  medicine,  as 
well  as  in  other  branches  of  fcience,  abf- 
tradt  mathematics  excepted.  It  feems 
now  to  be  agreed,  that  it  is  mod  conve- 
nient, on  the  whole,  to  define  the  genera 
of  dileafes  by  a fimple  enumeration  of 
fuch  fymptoms  as  are  mod  conftantly  pre- 
fent,  as  are  obvious  to  the  fenfes,  and 
which  ferve  to  diftinguilh  them  from  o- 
thers  which  they  mod  refemble.  Defini- 
tion^ of  difeafes  ought  not  to  include  any 
hypothefes  in  relation  to  their  proximate 
caufes,  nor  fhould  they  at  all  point  at 
-]-  33  b fuch 
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fuch  hypothefes  ; otherwise  phyficians, 
unlefs  their  opinions  of  proximate  caufes 
are  the  fame,  can  never  agree  in  annex- 
ing the  fame  ideas  to  the  fame  words. 
When  difeafes  are  defined  by  a fimple 
enumeration  of  obvious  fymptoms,  there 
is  little  room  left  for  difagreeing  about 
the  name  to  be  given  to  any  patient’s 
complaints.  Definitions  of  difeafes  ought, 
as  far  as  poflible,  to  be  taken  from  fymp- 
toms exifting  together ; but  fometimes  it 
is  neceflary,  in  order  to  characterize  the 
difeafe,  to  enumerate  fymptoms  as  they 
occur  in  fucceffion,  as  in  the  cafes  of  in- 
termittent and  exanthematous  fevers.  They 
fhould  not,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  include 
fymptoms  which  happened  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  difeafe,  of  which  perhaps  the 
patient  can  give  no  account ; nor  Ihould 
they  depend  upon  the  duration  of  a dif- 
eafe, becaufe  that  is  always  uncertain. 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes  it  is  neceffary  to  include  the 
external  or  occafional  caufe  of  the  difeafe 
in  the  definition,  fince  the  fymptoms  alone 
are  not  fufficient  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
others  of  a different  nature.  But  the  ex- 
ternal caufe  fhould  never  make  a part  of 
the  definition,  unlefs  it  be  obvious.  E- 
ftablifhed  names  ought  not  to  be  changed 
without  fome  very  urgent  reafon ; but 
whenever  medical  writers  have  generally 
agreed  to  give  a name  to  a certain  affeni- 
blage  of  fymptoms,  that  term  fhould,  on 
no  account,  be  applied  to  a different  af- 
femblage,  to  prevent  confufion. 

After  all,  it  is  impcffible  to  define  the 
genera  of  difeafes  with  fuch  accuracy,  as 
not  to  leave  it  doubtful,  fometimes,  to 
whaf  genera  fome  particular  cafes  fhould 
be  referred.  There  is  greater  difficulty 
in  giving  a fyftematic  arrangement  of  dif- 
eafes 
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eafes  than  of  bodies  in  natural  hiftory, 
arifing  from  the  frequent  uncertainty  of 
their  diagnoftic  fymptoms,  from  their 
fymptoms  not  being  permanent,  and  from 
the  frequent  complication  of  difeafes  with 
one  another. 

They  who  have  hitherto  attempted  to 
clafs  difeafes  methodically,  have  differed 
widely  from  one  another  in  regard  to 
the  number,  diftribution,  and  definitions 
of  the  clafies,  orders,  and  genera.  What 
fome  have  enumerated  as  genera,  others 
have  confidered  as  fpecies  or  as  fymp- 
toms ; nor  perhaps  is  it  poffible  for  hu- 
man ingenuity  to  remove  the  difficulties 
and  imperfections  attending  every  attempt 
of  this  kind,  until  the  knowledge  of  par- 
ticular difeafes,  and  the  fcience  of  medi- 
cine, is  rendered  perfeCt. 


It 
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It  is  evident  therefore,  that  this  fubjeft 
of  arrangement  prefents  an  ample  field 
for  difputes,  by  which  the  attention  is 
diverted  from  the  ftudy  of  difeafes  them- 

felves,  and  of  the  proper  method  of  treat- 

■ '*■  « 

ing  them,  to  fruitlefs  fpeculations  about 
the  order  in  which  they  fhould  be  ranged. 
I call  them  fruitlefs,  only  fo  far  as  they 
wafle  too  much  of  that  time  and  attention 
which  might  be  more  ufefully  employed. 
Upon  this  fubjedt  I muft  recommend  to 
you  Dr.  Cullen’s  arrangement  of  difeafes, 
as  being  natural  and  fimple,  and  alfo  on 
account  of  the  clearnefs  and  precifion  of 
his  definitions. 

If  we  carry  our  ftudies  in  natural  hif- 
tory  no  farther  than  to  a jaft  arrange- 
mei^t,  and  a knowledge  of  names,  what 
we  have  learned  is  of  no  more  confe- 
quence,  than  the  knowledge  of  a Greek 

grammar. 
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grammar,  and  of  the  words  in  a Greek 
di&ionary,  would  be  to  one  who  was  ne- 
ver to  look  into  a Greek  writer.  I fpeak 
of  natural  hiftory  with  regret,  as  I fee  its 
principal  purpofe  too  much  negle&ed.  I 
fee  it  ftudied  rather  as  a matter  of  curio- 
fity,  or  as  furnilhing  fubjefts  of  inge- 
nious fpeculation,  than  as  fubfervient  to 
real  utility.  It  is  of  little  importance  to 
fettle  the  clalfes,  orders,  and  genera  of 
plants,  in  comparifon  of  afcertaining  their 
ufes ; yet  the  one  fubjeft  has  been  atten- 
ded 1 6 very  clofely,  the  other  has  been 
worfe  than  neglected  \ it  has  been  cor- 
rupted by  many  falfe  fa£ts,  efpecially  in 
what  relates  to  medicine.  Much  pains 
have  been  taken  to  place  thofe  worms 
that  infeft  the  human  body  in  their  pro- 
per ranks,  and  to  examine  their  ftruc- 
ture  with  the  greatefl:  accuracy  ; but  lit- 
tle proportionable  care  has  been  taken  to 

afcertain 
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afcertain  the  figns  of  their  exiftence  in 
the  body,  the  fymptoms  they  produce 
there,  and  the  moft  effectual  method  of 
deftroying  them.  I cannot,  however, 
omit,  on  this  occafion,  doing  juflice  to 
the  merits  of  the  great  Linnaeus,  who 
has  difplayed  fo  original  a genius,  in  re- 
ducing all  the  fubjedts  of  natural  hiftory 
into  fo  perfedt  and  beautiful  a fyftem. 
Nor  has  he  ftopt  here  j he  has  fhewn  the 

moft  enlarged  fpirit  of  obfervation,  in 

• 

applying  natural  hiftory  to  the  ufeful  pur- 
pofes  of  life,  particularly  to  agriculture 
and  medicine. 

4.  The  advancement  of  the  fciences 
has  been  much  retarded  by  the  credulity 
of  thofe  who  have  cultivated  them.  This 
credulity  difcovers  itfelf  by  an  eafy  ac- 
quiefcence  in  what  are  afferted  to  be  fads, 
although  not  properly  authenticated  5 in 


a 
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a fond  belief  in  the  powers  of  certain  de- 
lufive  arts,  in  a bigotted  attachment  to 
fome  great  names,  or  in  a fuperftitious 
veneration  for  antiquity. 

(a)  An  eafinefs  of  belief,  in  regard  to 
fa£ts,  by  admitting  them  without  autho- 
rity, has  corrupted  every  branch  of  na- 
tural knowledge,  but  none  of  them  fo 
much  as  medicine.  Facts  depending  up- 
on the  animal  oeconomy,  mult  be  difficult 
to  afcertain ; becaufe  it  is  fubje&ed  to 
fudden  and  unexpected  changes,  from 
various  caufes  which  we  cannot  trace,  and 
often  not  depending  on  any  material  cau- 
fes, but  on  fome  unknown  affe&ion  of, 
the  nervous  fyftem.  A heated  imagina- 
tion, therefore,  may  eafily  magnify  them, 
and  fraud  may  eafily  counterfeit  them, 
whilft,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  difficult  to 
detect  the  error.  Hence  our  accounts  of 

the 
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the  effeds  of  remedies  ftill  remain  full  of 
uncertainties  and  falfehoods ; while  many 
other  branches  of  natural  hiftory,  che- 
miftry  in  particular,  have  of  late  been 
happily  cleared  of  them.  Medicine  fuf- 

* -v  . 

fers  more  from  this  caufe  than  even  from 
theories.  The  weaknefs  of  a theory  is 
eafily  detected.  The  underftanding  of 
one  fenfible  man  is  fufficient  for  this. 
But  it  frequently  requires  the  united  la- 
bours of  many  to  diftinguifh  fads  that 
are  fully  and  candidly  reprefented,  from 
fuch  as  are>falfe  or  exaggerated  $ nor  can 
it  be  done  until  an  opportunity  offers  of 
repeating  the  obfervation  or  experiment, 
perhaps  at  the  rifque  of  a patient’s  life. 
I do  not  mean  to  infmuate  here,  that  no 
fads  fhould  be  admitted  into  natural  hif- 
tor^,  or  medicine,  but  fuch  as  are  tho- 
roughly eftablifhed.  I mean  only  to 
fhew  the  impropriety  of  mixing  uncer- 
f C c tain 
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tain  reports  and  undoubted  truths,  with- 
out making  a proper  diftin&ion  between 
them.  Whatever  is  afferted  to  be  a fatt, 
although  fomewhat  extraordinary,  and 
fupported  by  flender  authority,  yet  defer- 
tes  to  be  recorded,  till  the  truth  of  it  can 
be  afcertained  : nothing  jfhews  more  ig- 
norance of  Nature,  or  more  felf-fufficien- 
cy,  than  to  reject  fa&s  merely  becaufe  we 
cannot  account  for  them. 

(b)  A fond  belief  in  the  powers  of  cer- 
tain arts,  particularly  aftrology,  natural 
magic,  and  alchemy,  has  greatly  retarded 
the  progrels  of  knowledge,  by  engrofling 
the  attention  of  men  of  genius,  and  by 
introducing,  into  medicine  efpecially,  a 
multitude  of  falfe  fa£ts,  founded  on  fu- 
perftition  and  delufion.  Thefe  arts,  which 
promifed  to  be  of  ufe  in  life,  laid  fuch 
hold  on  the  imagination,  that  no  power 
. ' ' of 
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of  reafon  was  able  to  free  men  from  their 
enchantment.  At  the  fame  time,  they 
have  accidentally  given  rife  to  fome  cu- 
rious difcoveries,  and  their  effe&s  on  the 
mind  would  furnifh  fome  excellent  ma- 
terials for  the  hiftory  of  the  human  ima- 
gination. 

(c)  A bigotted  attachment  to  certain 
great  names,  has  done  much  mifchief  to 
fcience.  The  hiftory  of  philofophy  ex- 
hibits to  the  world,  from  time  to  time, 
fome  man  of  diftinguifhed  ingenuity  who 
has  erected  a fyftem.  This  fyftem  has 
been  adopted  for  a few  years.  Learned 
men  have  commented  upon  it ; fome  have 
diffufely  explained  it,  others  have  abridged 
it.  In  the  mean  time,  none  of  thofe  au- 
thors rofe  higher  than  their  fource  ; few 


few  years  another  original  genius  has  ari- 
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fen,  expofed  the  weaknefs  of  his  predecef- 
for’s  fyftem,  and  eftablifhed  another  in 
its  ftead.  This,  after  having  the  like  ho- 
nours paid  to  it  by  commentators,  expo- 
fitors,  and  epitomifers,  has  funk,  in  its 
turn,  into  contempt  and  oblivion.  This 
has  been  the  fate  of  medicine,  from  the 
days  of  Hippocrates  down  to  the  prefent 
time,  when  there  appears  to  be  a general 
difpofition  to  throw  off  the  lhackles  of  au- 
thority, to  appeal  to  Nature  in  matters 
of  fad,  and  to  affert  the  right  of  private 
judgment  in  matters  of  opinion  and  rea- 
foning.  I do  not  mean  to  infinuate  the 
poflibility  of  every  individual’s  thinking 
for  himfplf  in  thefe  matters.  Nature  never 
intended  the  bulk  of  mankind  either  to 
think  for  themfelves,  or  to  ad  from  prin- 
ciples of  their  own.  1 only  mean  to  ex- 
prefs  my  regret,  that  men,  blelfed  with 
fuperior  talents,  ihould  be  fwayed  by  an 

authority 
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authority  they  ought  to  have  controuled, 
and  fhould  afient  to  doctrines,  which  a 
little  exercife  of  their  own  judgments 
would  have  Ihewn  to  be  ill-founded- 

(d)  Another  obflacle  to  the  improve- 
ment of  fcience,  fimilar  to  the  former, 
has  been  a blind  and  fuperflitious  vene- 
ration for  antiquity.  It  is  inconceivable 
to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  only  with 
the  prefent  Hate  of  the  learned  world,  and 
with  the  free  fpirit  of  inquiry  that  now 
prevails,  to  what  an  abfurd  height  this 
attachment  to  antiquity  was  formerly  car- 
ried ; how  much  it  has  cramped  the  ef- 
forts of  genius,  and  retarded  the  pro- 
grefs  of  knowledge.  Yet  if  we  confider 
the  fource  of  this  attachment  at  the  time 
whep  it  chiefly  prevailed,  it  appears  to 
have  been  natural  and  excufable.  Upon 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  all  the 

ufeful 
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ufeful  Sciences  and  elegant  arts  decayed 
apace,  and  at  laft,  by  fucceffive  irruptions 
of  Barbarians,  were  entirely  extinguifhed. 
A cloud  of  ignorance  overfpread  man- 
kind till  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  From  time  to  time,  however, 
fome  fparks  of  genius  broke  through  the 
gloom,  and  fortunate  accidents  preferved 
fome  of  the  moft  valuable  remains  of  an- 
cient arts  and  wifdom.  Medicine  under- 
went the  fate  of  the  other  fciences,  and 
Slept  in  the  fame  darknefs.  About  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Conflan- 
tinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  many 
of  the  Greek  manuscripts  found  there, 
were  brought  into  Italy  by  Theodore 
Gaza.  The  noble  art  of  Printing  was 
discovered  about  the  fame  time,  which 
foon  fpread  thofe  treafures  of  antiquity 
over  Europe.  About  this  period,  fo  impor- 
tant in  the  annals  of  hiflory,  and  fo  big  with 

great 
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great  events,  men  began  to  wake  out  of 
that  lethargy  in  which  they  had  been  fo 
long  funk.  Upon  the  firft  difcovery  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  the  vifi- 
ble  fuperiority  of  their  fenfe,  their  tafte 
and  their  elegance,  beyond  what  the 
world  had  feen  for  many  ages,  was  foon 
perceived  and  acknowledged.  It  was 
therefore  to  be  expected,  that  men  of 
fcience  and  ingenuity  fhould  at  that  time 
have  employed  themfelves  in  recovering, 
tranfiating,  and  commenting  on  the  re- 
mains of  antiquity  which  had  efcaped  the 
ravages  of  time  and  barbarifm,  and  lain 
for  many  centuries  buried  in  the  cells  of 
monks.  How  much  was  the  world  ob- 
liged to  thofe  reltorers  of  learning  ! The 
immediate  effects  produced  by  the  reco- 
very of  the  ancient  writers,  {hewed  clear- 
ly in  what  their  principal  excellency  con- 
fided. All  the  fine  arts,  painting,  fculp- 

ture, 
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ture,  architecture,  fpeedily  rofe  to  a high 
degree  of  perfection.  Purity  of  language, 
and  an  elegant  fimplicity  of  compofition, 
efpecially  in  poetry  and  hiftory,  were 
particularly  ftudied,  But  natural  hiftory 
and  natural  philofophy  remained  much 
negleCted.  The  reafon  was  this  : in  all 
works  of  tafte  and  imagination,  in  poe- 
try, in  eloquence,  in  fimplicity,  correCt- 
nefs,  and  elegance  of  compofition,  the 
ancients  poflefied  an  excellence  hitherto 
unrivalled.  In  abftraCt  mathematics,  like- 
wife,  they  will  ever  remain  as  ftandards 
of  that  clearnefs  and  precifton  which  fhould 
be  the  charaCteriftics  of  tnathematical  rea- 
foning.  But  in  natural  hiftory,  and  in 
natural  philofophy,  they  were  not  equally 
fuccefsful.  This  was  owing  partly  to 
their  not  having  beftowed  fufficient  at- 
tention on  thofe  fubjeCts,  and  partly  to 
this,  that  thefe  fciences  depend  for  their 

advancement 
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advancement,  not  fo  much  on  the  genius 
of  one  man,  as  on  the  accumulated  la- 
bours of  many.  Thus  a Homer,  an 
Apelles,  a Praxiteles,  or  a Demofthenes, 
may  have  carried  poetry,  painting,  fculp- 
ture,  or  eloquence,  as  high,  or  higher, 
than  any  who  have  fucceeded  them  ; be- 
caufe,  when  thefe  men  died,  their  arts,  in 
a great  meafure,  died  with  them.  But 
in  natural  hiftory  and  natural  philofophy, 
the  cafe  is  widely  different ; becaufe  every 
man,  who  applies  to  any  branch  of  thefe 
fludies,  may  avail  himfelf  of  all  the  la- 
bours and  improvements  of  his  predecef- 
fors.  As  the  knowledge  of  Nature,  then, 
at  the  revival  of  learning,  was  in  a low 
flate  ; and  as  little  light  was  thrown  on 
it  by  the  writings  of  the  ancients, 
it  continued  to  lie  almofl  negle&ed, 
till  towards  the  middle  of  the  Jaft  cen- 
tury ; men  of  learning  and  ingenuity,  be- 
t D d f0rc 
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fore  that  time,  generally  devoting  their 

I 

attention  to  theological  ftudies,  the  fin$ 

arts,  and  the  different  branches  of  polite 

' * 

and  ancient  literature. 

The  fame  warm  admiration  of  anti- 
quity which  prevailed  in  other  fciences 
at  the  reftoration  of  learning,  very  pro- 
perly attached  phyficians  to  the  ancient 
writers  in  their  own  profeffion.  It  had 
been  happy,  however,  for  mankind,  if, 

j 

inffead  of  a blind  admiration  of  Hippo- 
crates, juftly  ftyled  the  father  and  foun- 
der of  medicine,  they  had  imbibed  fome 
portion  of  his  fpirit  for  observation.  Hip- 
pocrates will  always  be  held  in  the  high- 
eft  efleem,  for  his  accurate  and  faithful 
clefcription  of  difeafes,  for  his  candour, 
his  good  fenfe,  and  the  fimple  elegance 
of  his  ftyle.  But,  inftead  of  profecuting 
his  plan,  and  building  on  the  foundation 

he 
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he  had  laid,  his  fitcceflfors  employed  their 
time  in  commenting  on  his  works.  Ga- 
len began  with  writing  largely  on  what 
he  reckoned  the  genuine  productions  of 
Hippocrates,  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
reconcile  all  his  feeming  contradictions, 
and  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  obfervations 
by  a variety  of  arguments,  not  founded 
on  his  own  extenfive  experience,  but  on 
the  Ariftotelian  philofophy ; fome  of  them, 
indeed,  fubtle  and  ingenious,  but  for  the 
rnoft  part  weak  and  fophiftical*  This 
manner  of  commenting  on  books  of  ob- 
fervations, is  extremely  abfurd.  The 

firft  inquiry  here  ought  to  be  into  the 
truth  of  the  facts.  Till  thefe  are  confirm- 
fed  by  fimilar  obfervations,  it  is  a wafle 
of  time  and  labour,  to  attempt  an  expla- 
nation of  their  caufes.  Hippocrates  has 
left  us  a number  of  excellent  obferva- 
tions together  with  fome  that  are  found 
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to  be  true  only  in  certain  cafes, 
and  under  certain  limitations  ; fome 
peculiar  to  the  climate  and  country 
in  which  he  lived ; fome  fo  obfcure  that 
they  cannot  be  underftood ; fome  ill  foun- 
ded ; and  a great  number  that  feem  cu- 
rious and  important,  in  regard  to  which 
not  one  of  his  numerous  commentators 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire,  whether 
they  were  true  or  falfe.  Every  one  of 
them  has,  after  the  example  of  Galen,  at- 
tempted to  prove  the  truth  of  his  obfer- 
vations, not  by  fimilar  obfervations  of 
their  own,  but  by  hypothetical  reafoning, 
drawn  from  the  prevailing  philofophy  of 
the  times  they  lived  in.  Thus  the  noble 
foundation  of  obfervations  begun  by  Hip- 
pocrates, and  the  example  he  has  fet  of 
faithful  and  accurate  defcription,  have,  in 
a great  meafure,  been  negle&ed,  while 

phyficians,  in  all  ages,  have  fondly  at- 
tempted 
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tempted  to  fupport  their  oppofite  theories 
by  his  authority,  in  which  they  were  fa- 
voured by  the  obfcurity  of  fome  parts  of 
his  writings.  Not  only  his  obfervations, 
but  his  opinions,  (of  which  indeed  he 
was  very  fparing),  till  very  lately,  were 
oppofed  to  the  authority  of  fads,  which 
appealed  for  their  truth  to  the  experience 
of  every  man  of  candour  and  common 
fenfe  j fo  that  a phyfician,  in  writing  his 
own  obfervations,  found  himfelf  under 
a fort  of  neceffity  to  ihew  that  they  agreed 
with  thofe  of  Hippocrates,  at  leaft  that 
they  did  not  contradict  them.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  was,  that  the  truth  of  Nature 
was  often  perverted,  in  order  to  make  it 
correfpond  to  the  fentiments  of  Hippo- 
crates, or  even  to  the  authority  of  Galen. 
Tl\is  introduced  a corruption  into  the 
very  fource  of  all  l'olid  knowledge  in  me- 
dicine 5 and,  at  the  fame  time,  encoura- 
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ged  a pompous  difplay  of  learning  in  wri- 
ting on  medical  fubje&s,  that  wafted  the 
time  and  tired  the  reader,  who  wanted 
to  know  what  Nature  faid,  not  what  Hip- 
pocrates and  Galen  thought,  in  medicine. 
Neither  is  this  pedantry  yet  extind  in 
Europe  5 there  being  few  medical  books 
written  in  fome  parts  of  it,  which  are  not 
ftuffed  with  numerous  quotations  from 
the  ancients,  containing  fome  trite  obfer- 
rations,  that  anfwer  no  other  purpofe, 
but  to  make  a parade  of  erudition. 

5.  Another  obftruclion  to  the  progrefs 
of  fcience,  the  reverfe  of  the  former,  has 
been  a fond  attachment  to  novelty.  This 
proceeds  partly  from  a principle  in  the 
human  mind,  which  is  gratified  with 
whatever  is  new,  independently  of  other 
confiderations  ; partly  from  an  anxiety  to 
difcover  truth  upon  an  interefting  fubjed, 

which 
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which  makes  us  often  grafp  a fhadow  for 
a fubftance  ; and  partly  from  a difpofi- 
tion  to  believe  whatever  we  wiffi  to  be 
true.  The  uncertainty  of  the  methods 
of  cure,  in  many  difeafes,  makes  patients, 
and  fometiines  phyficians,  eagerly  adopt 
any  new  method  that  promifes  a more 
effectual  and  fpeedy  remedy.  This  is 
the  fource  of  that  univerfal  propenfity  to 
give  credit  to  the  extravagant  accounts 
of  the  effects  of  noftrums  and  quack  me- 
dicines. Thefe  are  recommended  to  a 
patient,  with  an  affurance  of  their  infal- 
libility, an  affurance  which  no  prudent 
or  honed:  phyfician  gives  to  any  remedy 
in  any  difeafe  whatever.  From  the  fame 
caufe  we  have  feen,  in  our  own  times,  many 
remedies  highly  praifed  for  their  efficacy, 
in  ^lmoft  every  diforder,  and  foon  after 
neglected ; fuch  as,  cold  water,  crude 
mercury,  foap,  tar-water,  lime-water,  fea- 

water. 
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water,  Ward’s  medicines,  and  even  fome 
of  the  poifons.  All  thefe,  in  their  turn, 
were  deemed  infallible ; and  when  time 
difcovered  the  folly  of  this  expectation, 
they  have  been  with  the  fame  precipita- 
tion almoft  wholly  laid  afide  ; as  if  a me- 
dicine could  not  be  ufeful  in  the  cure  of 

* 

any  one  difeafe,  becaufe  it  was  not  fuc- 
cefsful  in  all.  This  attachment,  however, 
to  novelty,  is  not  fuch  a bar  to  improve- 
ment, as  a fuperftitious  veneration  for 
antiquity.  The  former,  from  time  to 
time,  is  bringing  new  accefiions  to  know- 
ledge ; the  latter  keeps  the  a&ive  powers 
of  the  mind  fufpended  in  a vain  admira- 
tion of  what,  perhaps,  was  of  fome  value 
in  the  infancy  of  fcience,  but  what  is 
now  univerfally  known.  A phyfician  of 
coolnefs  and  fagacity  may  avail  himfelf 
of  thefe  temporary  intoxications  of  the 
public,  in  regard  to  fuch  remedies,  as 

i 
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they  give  him  an  opportunity  of  afcer^ 
taining  the  effeds  of  fome,  from  feeing 
them  adminiftered  in  larger  dofes,  and 
for  a greater  length  of  time,  than  patients 
would  otherwife  be  perfuaded  to  take 
them.  The  palfion  for  novelty  is  indeed 
particularly  excufable  in  medicine ; be- 
caufe  it  is  natural  for  us  to  be  pleafed 
with  what  feems,  not  only  to  bring  an 
acceflion  to  our  knowledge,  but  to  com- 
municate fome  ufefui  difcovery. 


6.  The  hafty  redudion  * of  any  fci- 
ence  into  a fyftem,  apparently  full  and 
perfed  in  all  its  parts,  while,  in  reality, 
th.efe  parts  are  ill  filled  up  and  errone- 
ous, is  a bar  to  its  farther  improvement. 
The  intention  of  thefe  fylfems  is  to  place 
a fcjence  in  the  moll  favourable  light.  It 

* Bacon. 
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is,  therefore,  delivered  in  a magifterial 
manner,  fo  as  to  acquire  credit  without 
examination  ; and  hence  a fcience  de- 
scends in  the  perfons  of  matter  and  Scho- 
lar, not  of  inventor  and  improver.  Men 
are  generally  attached  to  fyftems,  becaufe 
they  free  them  from  the  impatience  of 

i 

doubting,  and  promife  them  certain  prin- 
ciples, on  which  their  minds  may  fecure- 
ly  reft  ; and  teachers  find  it  contributes 
both  to  their  intereft  and  reputation,  to 
reduce  the  Sciences  into  fyftems,  feeming- 
ly  complete.  One  who  appears  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  a fcience, 
and  who  Seems  to  entertain  no  doubt  of 
their  foundnefs,  makes  a better  appear- 
ance, than  one  who  doubts,  and  fairly 
owns  that  he  does  fo.  The  bulk  of  man- 
kind are  not  judges  of  the  merit  of  men 
of  deep  fcience,  and  are  ready  enough  to 
allow  to  pretenders  the  confequence  they 

aflume. 
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aiTume,  if  they  do  not  too  much  over- ad 
their  part.  I have  already  endeavoured 
to  fhew  the  propriety  of  profecuting  in- 
quiries 'into  Nature  upon  a regular  and 
methodical  plan.  In  teaching  a faience* 
it  is  equally  necelfary  to  proceed  upon  a 
plan  of  arrangement.  But,  till  all  the 
facts  and  principles  included  in  a faience 
are  fully  eftablilhed,  it  is  impolfible  to  re- 
duce it  into  the  form  of  a regular  fyltem; 
and  there  are  many  circumstances  rela- 
ting to  arrangement,  which,  in  the  mean 
time,  mult  remain  undetermined.  It  is, 
therefore,  fo.metimes  better  to  ufe  the  un- 
connected aphoriltical  manner,  than  to 
attempt  an  order,  or  at  leaft  to  be  very 
folicitous  about  an  order,  where  there  are 
no  certain  principles  to  lead  to  it. 

j ■ 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  medicine  to  fuf- 
fer,  in  a particular  manner,  from  this 

rage 
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rage  of  fyftem.  It  has  fallen,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  into  the  hands  of  Galenifts, 
Chymifts,  Cartefians,  Mathematicians, 
Stahlians,  and  fome  other  feels  com- 
pounded of  thefe  ; each  of  whom  have 
moulded  the  whole  Icience  into  a form, 
feemingiy  complete  in  all  its  parts.  It 
has  been  tinctured  with  myftical  divinity, 
aftiology,  and  all  the  fubtleties  of  fchool 
philofophy,  according  to  the  different  at- 
tachments of  phyficians  to  thofe  ftudies. 
But,  notwithftanding  the  difadvantages 
attending  thefe  fy  Items,  a phyfician  of  ge- 
nius will  be  able  to  diaw  from  them  fome 
ufeful  information. 

♦ - 

7.  The  laft  impediment  * I fhall  men- 
tion to  the  progrefs  of  fcience  in  general, 
has  been,  too  great  attention  to  purity 
and  elegance  of  language,  on  the  one 
hand  ; and,  on  the  other,  an  affefted  ob- 
* Bacon.  s 
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fcurity  and  intricacy  of  ftyle.  In  works 
of  tafte,  and  addrefles  to  the  paflions,  a 
language  highly  ornamented  may  be  very 
proper  ; elegance,  fublimity,  pathos,  are 
there  in  their  proper  place.  But  the  lan- 
guage in  which  fcience  is  to  be  communi- 
cated, fhould  be  fimple,  perfpicuous,  and 
divefted  of  all  artificial  ornaments.  Ori- 
ginal writers,  who  have  new  ideas  to 
communicate,  are  often  obliged  to  ufe 
new  words  and  phrafes,  the  better  to  con- 
vey their  meaning ; which  furely  they, 
and  they  only,  have  a right  to  do,  provi- 
ded they  clearly  define  them.  An  af- 
fected intricacy  of  ftyle  is  now,  in  a great 
meafure,  laid  afide.  The  ufe  of  techni- 
cal terms,  where  others  equally  clear  and 
exprefiive  can  be  found,  is  regarded  as 

pedantry,  or  a cloak  to  conceal  ignorance. 

/. 

This  cenfure  may  fometimes  be  carried 
toe  far,  but  in  general  it  is  juft.  That 

learned 
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learned  jargon,  which  fo  long  difgraced 
philosophy,  was  introduced  from  a prin- 
ciple of  vanity,  or  for  the  unworthy  pur- 
pofe  of  excluding  from  fcience,  all  who 
were  not  of  the  profeffion.  But  it  evi- 
dently retards  the  advancement  of  fcience, 
when  men  attend  more  to  words  than  to 
things,  whether  it  be  in  an  affected  dif- 
play  of  learning,  or  in  a fcrupulous  re- 
gard to  purity  of  expreffion  or  elegance 

« 

of  compofition. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  recom- 
mending to  your  ferious  Itudy  the  wri- 
tings of  Lord  Bacon,  who  of  ail  men  pof- 
feiled,  perhaps,  the  mod  enlarged  and  pe- 
netrating genius.  He  has  explained  the 
method  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  pro- 
moting fcience,  with  incomparable  judg- 
ment and  ptrfpicuity.  He  has  likewife 
left  us  fome  beautiful  fpecimens  of  true 

philofophica! 


I 
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philosophical  indu&ion,  particularly  in 
his  Hiftory  of  the  Winds.  This,  and 
fome  other  of  his  eftays  in  natural  hiftory, 
are  to  be  conftdered  in  no  other  light, 
than  as  fpecimens  of  his  method  of  carry- 
ing on  inquiries  into  nature.  The  facts 
they  contain  are  not  to  be  depended  on  : 
he  was  obliged  to  take  fuch  as  were  then 
generally  received,  which,  whether  true 
or  falfe,  equally  ferved  his  purpofe.  He 
ufes  a language  peculiar  to  himfelf : It 
has  been  cenfured,  and  perhaps  juftly, 
as  being  too  figurative,  which  renders 
it  in  fome  places  obfcure  ; but  in  general 
it  is  well  fitted  for  communicating  Science, 
being  clear,  noble,  and  expreflive. 


/ 

/ 
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LECTURE  VI, 

Peculiar  difadvantages  under  which  medicine 
has  laboured. — tnconveniencies  attending 
the  method  in  which  it  has  been  ufually 
taught , entirely  from  the  lectures  of  prof  'ef- 
fors , or  from  books . — The  advantages  Gf  a 
regular  attendance  on  the  fick , during  the 

whole  time  in  which  a phyfeian  is  fludying 

/ 

his  profejfion , particularly  fpecified. — Du- 
ties of  a profejfor  of  medicine. — Inconveni- 
ences arifing  from  the  abfolute  confinement 
of  the  ftudy  and  practice  of  phyfc  to  a clafs 
of  men  who  live  by  it  as  a profejfion. — Ad- 
vantages of  laying  the  art  open , and  of 
gentlemen  of  fcience  and  abilities , who  are 
not  of  the  profejfion , Jludying  it  as  an  inte - 
rejling  branch  of  philofophy. — Attempt  to 
Jhew  that  this  would  tend  to  promote  the 

interejls 


( 3 

interejls  of  humanity , by  diffufing  the  bene - 

* h 

fits  of  the  art ; that  it  would  facilitate  the 
improvement  of  medicine ; that  it  would 
inoft  effectually  fupport  the  dignity  of  the 

profeffion , and  fecure  the  fuccefs  cf  every 

J ..  ...  . *.*  . 

individual  belongmg  to  it,  in  proportion  to 

" K ' * 

his  real  merit . — Conclufwn. 

y . 

T Endeavoured  in  a former  lecture  to 
explain  fome  of  the  principal  caufes 
that  have  obftru&ed^the  progrefs  of  fci- 
ence'in  general ; and,  where  it  was  necef- 
fary,  applied  my  obfervations  particularly 
to  phyfic.  I thought  it  neceffary  to  ex- 
plain to  you  my  general  fentiments, . in 
relation  to  the  improvement  of  know- 
ledge ; becaufe  it  gave  me  an  opportuni- 
ty of  communicating  my  leading  princi- 
ples in  the  fcience  of  medicine.  But,  be- 
fore  I conclude  the  fubjeft,  a regard  to 
truth  and 'candour  obliges  me  to  take 

( r * 
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notice  of  fome  peculiar  difadvantages  at- 
tending medicine,  and  which  feem  to 
have  retarded  its  progrefs.  This  I do* 
not  from  a defire  to  expofe  the  weaknefs 
of  a profeffion,  the  honour  of  which  my 
inclination,  and  many  ties,  lead  me  to 
fupport ; but  merely  with  a view  to  efta- 
blifh  this  honour  upon  a liberal  and  folid 
foundation ; and  to  put  you  on  your 
guard  againft  certain  errors  and  incon- 

Veniencies,  to  which  you  might  otherwifc 

0 

be  expofed.  As  I have  the  misfortune 
to  differ  from  many  of  my  brethren  on 
this  fubjeft,  while  I propofe  my  own 
fentiments  with  freedom,  I wifh  to  do  it 
with  a proper  deference  to  their  judgment. 
The  peculiar  caufes  which  have  retarded 
the  progrefs  of  medicine,  befides  the  dif- 
ficulty and  intricacy  of  the  art,  formerly 
mentioned,  appear  to  me  to  have  arifen 
partly  from  the  manner  in  which  it  has 

been 
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been  ufually  taught,  and  partly  from  its 
having  been  confined  to  a fet  of  men  who 
live  by  it  as  a profeflion. 


In  the  firfi:  place  * it  mull  be  obferved, 
that  the  general  method  of  conducting 
education  in  univerfities,  does  not  feem 
fo  well  calculated  to  advance  fcience  as 
to  dilfufe  it,  not  fo  well  fitted  to  promote 
particular  arts,  as  to  communicate  gene- 
ral principles,  TJiofe  who  teach  the  fci- 
ences,  often  make  ufe  of  various  allure- 
ments with  their  ftudents  ; fometimes 
with  the  laudable  view  of  engaging  their 
attention  j fometimes  from  a defire  to 
give  a dignity  to  their  own  characters,  by 
pretenfions  to  difcoveries,  by  the  triumph 
pf  confutation,  the  oftentation  of  learn- 
ing, or  the  veil  of  myftery.  For  the 

i * Bacon. 
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conveniency  of  teaching  medicine,  it  has 
been  ufoal  to  adopt  the  fynthetic  plan  j 
that  is,  to  lay  down  general  principles, 
efpecially  fuch  as  relate  to  the  proximate 
caufes  of  difeafes,  and  the  mode  of  ope- 
ration  of  remedies,  and  to  mention  facts 
fo  far  only  as  they  ferve  to  illuflrate  thofe 
principles,  or  as  they  are  clearly  deduct- 
ible from  them.  Medicine  likewife,  as 
nfualiy  taught  in  univerfities,  inftead  of 
being  reprefented  as  an  art  imperfect  in 
its  molt  material  branches,  inftead  of 
having  its  deficiencies  pointed  out,  with 
a view  to  their  being  fupplied,  is  digeft- 
ed  into  a regular  and  feemingly  per- 
fect fyftem.  In  this  light  it  is  beheld  by 
rhe  Undent,  who  embraces  hypothefes 
'with  the  fame  facility  and  unfufpecting 
confidence  as  he  would  do  fadts  efta- 
bliflied  on  the  teftimony  of  his  fenfes  ; he 
imagines  he  underftands  the  caufes  of  all 

difeafes* 

« . . ■»» 
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difeafes,  and  the  manner  in  which  reme- 
dies aft  in  removing  them  ; his  mind  is 
at  eafe  in  having  always  firm  principles 
to  reft  on.  But  how  fallacious  thefe 
principles  have  generally  been,  is  fuffi- 
ciently  evinced  in  the  hiftory  of  medi- 
cine, which  fhews  that  they  have  been 
conftantly  fluctuating.  For  example,  a 
morbid  acrimony  of  the  blood  has  been 
affigned  as  the  proximate  caufe  of  certain 
difeafes  ; the  nature  of  this  acrimony  has 
been  fpecified  ; the  manner  in  which  oc- 
casional caufes  have  prodqced  it,  has  been 
explained  ; plaufible  indications  of  cure 
have  been  laid  down  in  confequence  of  thefe 
fuppofed  difcoveries  ; remedies  have  been 
prefcribed  correfpondent  to  thefe  indica- 
tions, and  their  operation  in  deftroying 
the  acrimony  has  been  pointed  out.  Yet 
perhaps,  upon  farther  inquiry,  it  may  be 
found  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 

acrimony 
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acrimony  exifling  in  thefe  difeafes  j or 
that,  fuppofing  there  is  reafon  to  fufpect 
in  general  that  there  may  be  fuch  a dil- 
order  in  the  blood,  we  are  flill  ignorant 
of  its  fpecific  nature  j that  we  do  not 
know  in  what  manner  the  external  caufes 
produce  the  fymptoms,  whether  by  firft  vi- 
tiating the  blood,  or  by  afting  immediate- 
ly on  the  nervous  fyftem  ; that,  from  our 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  thefe  circum- 
fiances,  the  indications  of  cure  become 
likewife  uncertain ; that  there  is  no  proof 
of  the  remedies  a&ing  in  the  manner 
which  had  been  fuppofed  \ and  that,  per- 
haps, fome  of  thofe  remedies,  though  in 
repute  for  many  ages  in  the  cure  of  fuch 
difeafes,  have  either  no  effeft  at  all,  or 
at  lead:  none  in  the  dofes  . commonly 
given.  In  fhort,  it  may  fometimes  be 
found,  that  all  we  certainly  know  of  the 
matter,  is,  that  certain  external  caufes 

produce 
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produce  thofe  difeafes ; that  experience 
has  afcertained  the  effe&s  of  fome  reme- 
dies in  curing  them  ; and  that  this  expe- 
rience is  the  only  rational  bafis  on  which  , 
we  can  ground  our  future  practice. 

A ftudent,  however,  is  feldom  aware 

i ' 

of  the  fallacious  nature  of  fuch  hypothe- 
tical ftru&ures,  as  he  is  a ftranger  to  the 
circumftances  on  which  they  are  founded. 
They  appear  plaufible,  well  connected, 
and  are  particularly  grateful,  as  they  tend 
to  conceal  the  difficulties  of  the  profef- 
fion. 

Medicine  has  little  chance  of  acqui- 
ring improvement  from  a phyfician  edu- 
cated in  the  faith  of  fyftems,  becaufe  he 
fcarcely  fuppofes  it  admits  of  any.  He 
treats  his  patients  according  to  the  efta- 
blifhed  rules3  and  when  they  die,  he  is 

fatisfied 
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fatisfied  that  every  thing  was  done  for 
them  that  art  could  do.  It  might  be 
fuppofed  that  enlarged  experience,  and 
the  riper  exercife  of  his  underftanding, 
would  remove  his  prejudices  ; but  a little 
acquaintance  with  mankind  Ihews,  that 
early  and  ftrong  impreflions  are  with 
great  difficulty  erazed  ; every  circum- 
ilance  that  tends  to  confirm  them,  is  rea- 
dily attended  to,  while  every  one  that 
tends  to  weaken  them,  is  overlooked  or 
ingenioufly  explained  away  ; fo  that  time 
feems  frequently  to  confirm  our  errors. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  and  painful  for 
men  to  give  up  favourite  opinions,  and 
to  fink  from  a date  of  fecurity  and  confi- 
dence into  one  of  fufpenfe  ana  fcepticifm. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  phyficians  do 
not  eafily  change  the  principles  they  firfl 
fet  out  with.  We  have  remarkable  ex- 
amples 
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amples  of  fome,  -who,  after  having  written 
fyftems  of  medicine  early  in  life,  have 

lived  to  be  old,  have  been  admired  for 

\ 

their  genius,  have  had  extenfive  pradtice, 
and  though  their  fyftems  in  the  mean 
time  had  gone  through  many  editions, 
yet  no  material  alteration  has  been  made 
in  them  ; a proof  how  much  they  were 

attached  to  their  firft  opinions. 

\ . * / , 

Although  the  principles  of  the  medical 
art  are  originally  eltablilhed  by  inveftiga- 
tion,  or  induction  from  particular  fads, 
yet  it  would  be  both  tedious  and  unplea- 
fant  to  teach  it  entirely  upon  this  plan. 
I am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  bell: 
method  of  teaching  it,  is  to  unite  the  fyn- 
thetic  method,  which  is  molt  commodious 
for  commurficating  knowledge,  with  the 
analytic  one,  which  leads  to  improve- 
ments and  inventions.  If  medical  educa- 
t G g tion 
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tion  was  conduced  in  this  manner,  a Hu* 
dent  would  be,  in  fome  degree,  an  eye- 
witnefs  of  the  obfervations  and  experi- 
ments upon  which  the  principles  of  the 
fcience  are  founded.  For  example,  if  he 
were  daily  converfant  among  the  Tick,  he 
would  enjoy  many  advantages  beyond 
what  can  be  derived  from  books  or  lec- 
tures.  Some  of  thefe  I fhall  mention. 

1.  Whatever  one  fees,  makes  a deeper 
and  more  lafting  impreffion  on  his  mind, 
than  what  he  learns  from  defcription. 

2.  There  are  many  circumftances  rela- 
ting to  difeafes  and  remedies,  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  convey  a juft  idea,  viz.  dif- 
ferent appearances  of  the  countenance, 
ftate  of  .the  pulfe,  breathing,  voice,  fmells, 
taftes,  and  different  degrees  of  heat,  &c. 
Hence  every  experienced  phyfician,  or 

indeed 
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indeed  artift  of  any  profeflion,  knows 
much  more  than  he  is  able  to  communi- 
cate. 

3.  Difeafes  are  defcribed  in  fyltems  as 
exifting  by  themfelves ; but  in  pra&ice 
they  are  found  complicated  in  fuch  vari- 
ous forms  as  no  defcription  can  fpecify, 
and  to  which  no  general  practical  rules 
can  be  applied. 

4.  Medical  fads  are  often  related  im- 

1 

perfectly ; fometimes  from  the  author’s 
inattention  to  the  concomitant  circum- 
ftances,  fometimes  from  his  thinking 
them  of  no  importance.  But  the  truth 
is,  fads  are  feldom  mentioned  in  fyftems, 
unlefs  with  a view  to  ellablilh  a theory, 

or  to  recommend  a medicine  ; and  what- 

/ 

ever  fads  are  either  not  fubfervient  to  * 
thde  views,  or  are  repugnant  to  them, 

are 


1 
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are  often  but  flightly  mentioned,  or  fup- 
preffed.  Medical  writings  likewife  abound 
with  falfe  or  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
effe&s  of  particular  remedies,  occafioned 
by  avarice,  vanity,  credulity,  a warm 
imagination,  or  a weak  judgement. 

5.  A ftudent  educated  in  this  manner, 
acquires  the  habit  of  attention  and  difcri- 
mination  ; he  brings  the  truth  of  general 
principles  to  the  tell  of  experience  ; he 
difcovers  the  falfity  of  fome  of  them,  and 
learns  to  afcertain  the  many  exceptions  and 
limitations  to  which  others  are  fubje&ed  ; 
he  often  finds  the  mofl  plaufible  indications 
of  cure  to  be  delufive,  and  that  among  the 
numerous  remedies  recommended  in  con- 
fequence  of  thefe  indications,  none  are 
able  to  relieve  the  patient.  By  thefe 
means  he  acquires  an  early  diflrufl  of  all 
theories,  however  fpecious. 


6.  He 
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6.  He  afcertains  the  importance  of  the 
feveral  branches  of  medicine,  and  of  all 
medical  inquiries,  as  relative  to  the  main 
end  of  his  profeflion,  the  preventing  or 
curing  of  difeafes  ; and  regulates  his  ap- 
plication to  them  accordingly. 

7.  He  becomes  familiarifed  to  the  hu- 
mours and  weaknelfes  of  patients  j he 
acquires  fome  addrefs  in  managing  their 
tempers,  and  in  toothing  their  diltrelfes ; 
a condud  which  in  certain  circumkances 
is  of  real  confequence. 

8.  He  begins  to  acquire  an  addrefs  in 
the  management  of  the  Tick,  a quicknefs 
of  apprehenfion,  a compofure  and  pre- 
fence of  mind,  and  fome  decifion  and  re- 
folution  in  fudden  emergencies.  A young 
phyfician,  who  has  drawn  his  knowledge  . 
ohly  from  books  or  ledures,  although  he 

may 
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may  be  ingenious  and  learned,  and  con- 
fequently  able  to  talk  plaufibly,  will  yet 
be  extremely  embarrafied  when  he  enters 
upon  practice — Medicine  is  not  merely  a 
fpeculative  fcience  to  be  acquired  by 
ftudy  alone  5 it  is  an  attive  and  practi- 
cal art,  the  proper  exercife  of  which  can 
be  attained  only  by  long  practice.  This 

is  allowed  to  be  the  cafe  in  all  the  other 

« 

practical  arts,  and  the  education  in  them 
is  conducted  accordingly.  Let  us  fup- 
pofe  of  a young  man  defig  ned  to  be  a 
Jailor,  that  for  the  firfl  years  of  his  edu- 
cation he  ftudies  mathematics,  natural 
philofophy,  and  navigation,  but  has  never 
been  at  fea  ; when  he  makes  his  firfl  ap- 
pearance there,  what  muft  be  his  fitua- 
tion?  He  can  talk  of  mechanical  powers, 
of  fri£tion,  of  the  nature  of  magnet.cal 
effluvia,  of  the  theory  of  the  Winds,  and, 
in  fhort,  fhew  himfelf  mafter  of  every 

branch 
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branch  of  his  profeffion,  fo  far  as  fpecu- 
lation  could  carry  him.  But  can  he 
handle  a rope  ? can  he  go  aloft  and  furl 
the  fails  ? can  he  make  an  obfervation  in 
a rolling  fea  ? can  he  do  any  one  ufeful 
work  aboard  the  fhip,  or  dire£t  the  bai- 
lors how  to  navigate  her  in  a florin  ? 
Who  would  trull  himfelf  to  the  direction 
of  fuch  a fea  commander  ? — The  cafe  is 

4 ✓ 

much  the  fame  with  a young  phyfician 
who  has  had  what  is  called  a regular  edu- 
cation, and  is  well  grounded  in  every 
branch  of  his  profeflion  except  the  prac- 
tice ; in  which  he  mufl  be  defe£live,  if 
he  has  not  for  fome  years  diligently  at- 
tended the  fick.  A carelefs  and  irregular 
attendance  on  an  hofpital  for  a few 
months  before  he  fettles  in  bufinefs,  is 
very  infufficient  to  qualify  him  for  the 

important  charge.  1 own,  however,  that 

/ 

a young  man  cannot  reap  much  advan- 

tage 
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tage  by  attending  the  Tick  till  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  rudiments  of  phyfic  : 
But  there  is  no  impropriety  in  his  fludy- 
ing and  applying  to  pradtice  at  the  fame 
time  j on  the  contrary,  it  is  attended  with 
the  advantages  above  mentioned ; and 
the  fhortnefs  of  the  time  ufually  allotted 
for  medical  education,  does  not  allow  of 
their  being  feparated. 

9.  A phyfician  who  has  been  educated 
upon  this  plan,  whofe  mind  has  never 
been  enflaved  by  fyflems,  becaufe  he  has 
been  a daily  witnefs  of  their  infufficiency, 
inflead  of  being  affuming  and  dogmati- 
cal, becomes  modefl  and  diffident.  When 

V 

his  patient  dies,  he  fecretly  laments  his 
own  ignorance  of  the  proper  means  to 
have  faved  him,  and  is  little  apt  to  a- 
fcribe  his  death  to  his  difeafe  being  incu- 
rable. There  are  indeed  fo  few  difeafes 

which 
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■which  can  be  pronounced,  in  their  own 
nature,  defperate,  that  I fhould  wifh  you 
to  annex  no  other  idea  to  the  word,  but 
that  of  a difeafe  which  you  do  not  know 
how  to  cure.  How  many  patients  have 
been  difmiffed  from  hofpitals,  as  incu- 
rables, who  have  afterwards  recovered, 
fometimes  by  the  efforts  of  unaffifted  na- 
ture, fometimes  by  very  fimple  remedies, 
and  now  and  then  by  the  random  pre- 
emptions of  an  ignorant  quack  ? To  pro- 
nounce difeafes  incurable #,  is  to  efta- 
blifh  indolence  and  inattention  as  it  were 
by  a law-,  and  to  fkreen  ignorance  from 
reproach.  This  diffidence  of  our  own 
knowledge,  and  juft  fenfe  of  the  prefent 
imperfect  ftate  of  our  art,  ought  to  incite 
us  to  improve  it,  not  only  from  a love  of 
the  art  itfelf,  but  from  a principle  of  hu- 

z * Bacon. 
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inanity.  I acknowledge,  however,  that 
fuch  a diffidence  as  I have  deferibed,  if  it 
is  not  united  with  fortitude  of  mind,  may 
render  a phyfician  timid  and  unlleady 
in  his  practice ; but,  though  true  philo- 
fophy  leads  to  diffidence  and  caution  in 
forming  principles,  yet,  when  there  is  oc- 
cafion  to  a&,  it  ffiews  how  neceffary  it  is 
to  have  a quicknefs  in  perceiving  where 
lies  the  greatefl  probability  of  fuccefs ; 
to  be  decifive  in  forming  a refolution, 
and  firm  in  carrying  it  into  execution. 

It  is  much  in  the  power  of  a teacher 
of  the  art,  to  obviate  the  inconveniencies 
commonly  chargeable  upon  fyftems.  It 
is  his  duty,  in  treating  of  any  fubjeft,  to 
give  a full  detail  of  fa&s,  to  feparate  real 
from  pretended  ones,  and  to  arrange 
them  in  fuch  a manner  as  may  lead  to 
the  difeovery  of  caufes  and  general  prin- 
ciples. 
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ciples.  If  thefe  cannot  be  eftablifhed  by  a 
juft  indudion,  lie  may  with  propriety  fug- 
geft  an  hypothefis  \ but,  while  he  gives  his 
reafons  for  thinking  it  probable,  he  fhould, 
with  equal  impartiality,  ftate  every  objec- 
tion againft  it : and  far  from  throwing  a 
veil  over  the  numberlefs  imperfedions  of 
his  art,  he  fhould  be  folicitous  to  point 
them  out,  and  at  the  fame  time  direct  to 
fuch  obfervations  and  experiments  as  may 
tend  to  remove  them.  Senfible  of  the 
warm  imagination  and  credulity  of  youth, 
of  their  pronenefs  to  admiration,  and 
their  eagernefs  to  have  every  fad  account- 
ed for,  he  ought  to  guard  againft  the  er- 
rors into  which  thefe  difpolitions  may 
lead  them,  and  fhould  endeavour  to  di- 
red  their  ardour  in  the  purfuit  of  know- 
ledge to  proper  fubjeds  $ not  to  thofe 
that  merely  amufe  the  fancy,  but  to  fuch 
as  'exercife  the  powers  of  ufeful  obferva- 

tioq 
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tion  and  invention  ; to  fubjects  of  real 
and  permanent  importance. 

I throw  out  thefe  obfervations  with 
freedom,  becaufe  I am  well  acquainted 
with  the  liberal  fpirit  that  prevails  in  this 
univerfity,  in  every  departement  of  fci- 
ence,  and  in  none  more  than  in  all  the 
branches  of  medicine.  To  this  univer- 
fity  I owe,  ina  great  meafure,  my  own 
education  ; but  there  are  none  of  my  obli- 
gations to  it  which  I remember  with 
more  gratitude,  than  the  acquifition  of 
home  portion  of  that  freedom  of  fpirit, 
for  which  it  has  been  always  diftinguilh- 
ed.  The  medical  focieties  of  ftudents 
which  have  been  conduced  with  decen- 
cy, and  regularity,  have  in  this,  as  well 
' • > 

as  in  other  refpecls,  produced  the  bell 
effects.  In  thefe,  they  have  been  taught 
to  feel  and  exercife  their  owm  powrers, 

to 
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to  arrange  their  ideas,  and  to  exprefs 
them  with  facility  ; and  that  honourable 
emulation  has  been  excited,  which  is  a 
principal  fpring  of  diligence  and  a&ivity. 
Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  doing 
juftice  to  the  merit  of  feveral  gentlemen, 
who  have,  within  thefe  few  years,  done 
honour  to  this  medical  college  by  their 
inaugural  dilfertations.  In  thefe,  feveral 
important  inveftigations  have  been  car- 
ried on,  by  a fet  of  accurate  and  well- 
condufted  experiments,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  my  learned  and  ingenious  col- 
leagues. This  method  of  giving  a fpe- 
cimen  of  a young  phyfician’s  genius,  is 
attended  with  fo  many  advantages,  is  fo 
creditable  to  himfelf,  and  fo  ufeful  to  the 
public,  that  I fhould  be  extremely  forry 
to  fee  it  fall  again  into  difufe. — But  to 

return.  ' - 
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I fhall  now  endeavour  to  fhew,  that 
the  confinement  of  the  ftudy  and  prac- 
tice of  phyfic,  entirely  to  a clafs  of  men 
who  live  by  it  as  a profeflion,  is  unfa- 
vourable  to  the  progrefs  of  the  art. 

Nothing  can  fo  effectually  tend  to  the 
improvement  of  an  art,  as  the  making 
it  the  intereft  of  thofe  who  practice  it  to 
contribute  to  its  improvement.  But  it 
happens  unfortunately  that  the  fpirit  and 
application  required  to  the  advancement 
of  medicine,  is  often  checked  by  a necef- 
fary  attention  to  private  interefi.  Phyfi- 
cians  are  influenced  by  the  fame  general 
motives  of  action  with  other  men.  Some 
of  them  love  medicine,  and  would  gladly 
devote  their  time  and  attention  to  it,  fo 
far  as  their  fituation  could  admit ; others 
pra&ice  it  merely  as  a trade.  But  the 
{late  of  our  profeflion  is  Angular.  A 
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common  artificer  has  no  other  way  of 
rendering  himfelf  eminent  in  his  trade, 
but  by  excelling  in  it.  Of  this,  all  man- 
kind are  judges.  If  he  is  a bad  work- 
man, no  addrefs  or  qualifications  of  any 
other  kind  can  avail  him.  No  gentle- 
man can  hope  to  rife  in  the  profeflion  of 
the  law,  who  does  not  pofiefs  the  abilities 
of  a lawyer.  The  proofs  of  his  know- 
ledge, ingenuity,  and  eloquence  are  daily 
exhibited  to  the  world,  and  their  value 
is  duly  afcertained.  The  public  have  the 
fame  opportunity  of  eftimating  the  merits 

^ c 

of  a divine.  In  fhort,  every  man’s  me- 
rit, in  his  profeflion,  may  be  well  known 
to  the  public  ; and  is  in  general  fuitably 
rewarded.  The  fcience  of  medicine  alone 
is  kept  fo  carefully  concealed  from  the 
world,  and  the  art  muft  neceflarily  be 
pra&ifed  in  fo  private  a manner,  as  ren- 
ders it  difficult  for  the  public  to  form  a 

juft 
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juft  eftimate  of  a phyfician’s  knowledge 
from  the  fuccefs  of  his  practice.  Accor- 
dingly, in  no  other  profeftion  is  the  re- 
ward of  merit  fo  uncertain.  If  a phyfi- 
cian  is  only  acquainted  with  the  outlines 
of  pra&ice,  and  has  a good  fhare  of  ad- 
drefs  and  common  fenfe,  he  may  fucceed 
well.  This  fuccefs  is  not  furprifing,  if  he 
is  generally  efteemed  as  a man  of  genius 
and  knowledge  in  other  fubjedts  ; becaufe, 
it  is  prefumed,  that  thefe  will  extend  to 
his  own  profeftion.  But  it  is  more  unac- 
countable, though  the  cafe  frequently  oc- 
curs, to  fee  phyficians  rifing  to  gfeat  emi- 
nence, who,  far  from  poffeffmg  learn- 
ing or  abilities  of  any  kind,  are  known 
to  be  men  of  weak  underftandings.-^- 
Thofe  people  feem  to  have  a ftrange  idea 
of  phyfic  who  truft  their  lives  in  the 
hands  of  a man,  whofe  difeernement  and 
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common  fenfe  they  would  defpife  on  any 
other  occafion. 

The  check  which  the  improvement  of 
medicine  mod  receive,  from  witholding 
the  reward  juftly  due  to  thofe  who  excel 
in  it,  is  fufficiently  obvious — A phyfician, 
when  he  fets  out  in  the  world,  foon  per- 
ceives that  the  knowledge  moft  profitable 
for  him,  is  not  that  merely  of  his  profef- 

i 

fion.  What  he  finds  more  effential,  are 
the  various  arts  of  infinuation  and  oflen- 
tation.  This  leads  to  views  very  differ- 
ent from  thofe  of  genius  and  fcience. 

To  his  real  merit  as  a phyfician,  he  can- 

- \ 

not  eafily  find  a patron,  becaufe  none  are 
judges  of  this  but  thofe  of  his  own  pro- 
feffion,  whofe  intereft  it  often  is  to  have 
it  concealed. 
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v By  what  I have  faid,  I mean  only  to 
reprefent  the  difadvantages  naturally  con- 
fequent  on  leaving  it  to  phyficians  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  their  brethren.  It 
is  putting  human  virtue  to  too  fevere  a 
trial,  and  indeed  it  is  a trefpafs  againft 
the  moft  obvious  maxims  of  prudence 
and  humanity,  to  fuffer  people  to  be  tried 
by  judges  whofe  intereft  it  is  to  condemn 
them.  Nor  do  I mean,  in  making  an  ob- 
iervation  which  is  equally  applicable  to 
every  clafs  of  men,  to  include  all  the  in- 
dividuals in  our  profeffion.  There  is  a 
virtue  found  among  many  of  them,  which 
can  fland  the  fevereft  teft  ; and  there  is 
an  elevation  of  mind,  that  generally  ac- 
companies genius,  which  renders  thofe 
who  pofiefs  it  equally  fuperior  to  the  fug- 
geftions  of  envy  or  intereft,  and  to  all  the 
low  arts  of  diflimulation.  The  difficul- 
ties which  regular  phyficians  encounter 
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in  attempting  to  introduce  any  improve- 
ment in  practice,  is  one  of  the  principal 
caufes  which  induces  fuch  of  them  as 
love  the  fcience,  to  turn  their  attention 
to  fome  other  branch  of  medicine,  which 
they  can  cultivate  with  more  fafety  and 
freedom.  In  all  thefe,  their  difcoveries 
have  been  numerous  and  ufeful.  But  how 
rapid  a progrefs  would  the  practical  part 
of  medicine  make,  if  phyficians  were 
at  equal  liberty  to  improve  it,  under  the 
infpection  and  patronage  of  men  qualified 
to  judge  of  their  merit,  and  who  were 
under  no  temptation,  from  finifter  mo- 
tives, to  depreciate  it  ? 

It  were  to  be  wiflied,  that  ingenious 
men  would  devote  half  the  time  to  the 
Ihidy  of  nature,  which  they  ufually  give 
to  that  of  opinions.  If  a gentleman  has 
i turn  for  obfervation,  the  natural  hillory 

of 
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of  his  own  fpecies  is  furely  a more  in- 
terfiling fubjett,  and  affords  a larger 
fcope  for  the  difplay  of  genius,  than  any 
other  branch  of  natural  hiftory.  If  fuch 

/ 

men  were  to  claim  their  right  of  inquiry 
into  a fubjeft  that  fo  nearly  concerns 
them,  the  good  effetls  in  regard  to  medi- 
cine would  foon  appear.  They  would 
have  no  intereft  feparate  from  that  of  the 
art.  They  would  detect  and  expofe  affu- 
ming  ignorance,  and  would  be  the  judges 
and  patrons  of  modeft  merit.  Cafes  of- 
ten occur  where  a phyfician  fees  his  pa- 
tient haftening  to  diffolution ; he  knows 
a remedy  that  affords  fome  profpeft  of 
faving  his  life  ; but  it  is  not  agreeable  to 
common  practice,  and  is  dangerous  in  its 
operation.  Here  is  an  unhappy  dilemma. 
If  he  gives  the  remedy,  and  the  patient 
dies,  he  may  be  ruined  ; for  his  conduft 
will  be  watched  with  a malignant  eye. 

But 
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But  if  the  fcheme  of  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune applying  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic 
fhould  take  place,  the  encouragement  and 
allured  protection  of  knowing  and  difin- 
terefted  judges,  would  animate  a phyfi- 
cian  in  his  practice.  Such  judges,  not 
fettered  by  early  prejudices,  unawed  by 
authority,  and  unbiased  by  intereft,  would 
canvafs  with  freedom  all  the  commonly 
received  principles  of  medicine,  and  ex- 
pofe  the  uncertainty  of  many  of  thofe 
maxims  of  which  a phyfician  dares  not 
feem  to  doubt. 

• . 1 

There  are  fome  advantages,  which 
gentlemen  who  ftudy  medicine  only  as 
an  interefting  branch  of  natural  philofo- 
phy,  pofTefs,  beyond  phyficians  by  profef- 
fion.  A phyfician,  amidft  the  neceffary 
duties  and  anxieties  of  an  extenfive  prac- 
tice, has  little  leifure  to  attend  to  any  fub- 

jeCt 
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jed  that  is  not  diredly  conneded  with 
his  bufmefs  ; nor  does  he  always  poflefs 
that  tranquillity  of  mind  which  is  fo  re- 
quifite  in  every  kind  of  inveftigation,  and 
particularly  in  planning  and  conduding 
a train  of  experiments.  Lord  Bacon  had 
as  enlarged  views  in  medicine,  of  its  de- 
ficiencies, and  of  the  proper  method  of 
fupplying  them,  as  perhaps  any  phyfician 
who  ever  wrote.  Dr.  Hales  has  been 
one  of  its  greateft  benefadors,  by  his  dis- 
coveries, by  the  openings  he  made  in  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  fcience,  which  have 
fmce  been  further  profecuted,  but  princi- 
pally by  the  excellent  example  he  fet  of 
ingenious  and  accurate  experimental  in- 
veftigation. Cornaro,  a Venetian  noble- 
man, when  fome  years  turned  of  four- 

fcore,  compofed  a little  treatife  on  regi- 

/ 

men,  written  with  fingular  candour,  fim- 
plicity,  and  precifion.  With  more  plea- 

fur  e 
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fure  could  I name  Mr.  Boyle  on  this  oc* 
cafion,  had  not  his  credulity  lelfenedthat 
efteem,  which  his  diligence,  genius,  and 
many  virtues,  fo  well  merited. 

But,  not  to  infill:  further  on  arguments 
to  Ihew,  that  there  is  lefs  reafon  to  expert 
improvements  in  our  profelhon,  while  it 
continues  on  its  prelent  narrow  footing, 
I lhall  only  obferve,  that  it  appears  from 
the  hiltory  of  phyfic,  that  the  improve- 
ments in  the  practical  parts  of  it,  have 
feldom  been  owing  to  thofe  who  valued 
themfelves  upon  being  regular,  fyltema- 
tic,  rational  pra&itioners  ; nay,  what  is 
more  extraordinary,  fuch  improvements 
have  been  often  oppofed  by  them  with 

\ 

keennefs  and  acrimony,  and  feldom  adop- 
ted till  after  a long  llruggle.  I could 
give  inltances  of  this  in  the  cafe  of  blis- 
ters, opiates,  Peruvian  bark,  antimony, 

mercury. 
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mercury,  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox,  and 
I may  add,  the  cool  regimen  in  fevers. 
Many  important  difcoveries  relating  to 
the  cure  of  difeafes,  have  been  made  by 
accident ; and  fome  valuable  remedies 
have  been  communicated  to  us  by  the  na- 
tives of  America,  and  other  illiterate  na- 
tions. But,  till  of  late,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  point  out  many  folid  improve- 
ments in  practice  which  have  been  the  re- 
fult  of  reafoning,  or  of  any  regular  train 
of  obfervations  or  experiments.  On  the 
contrary,  improvements  that  have  been 
offered  to  the  world,  and  wrhich  appealed 
for  their  juftnefs  to  experience,  have  been 
ufually  adopted,  not  upon  repeated  and 
more  accurate  trials,  but  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  great  names,  or  from  the  prevail- 
ing philofophy  of  the  times. 
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There  has  been  much  reafon  to  com- 
plain,  that  the  difcoveries  of  thofe  men, 
who  were  not  of  the  medical  faculty, 
have  not  been  always  examined  with  that 
candour,  which  their  importance  and  fuc- 
cefs  required.  Yet  from  fuch  men  very 
fubftantial  improvements  may  fometimes 
be  expected.  Even  quacks  poflfefs  fome 
advantages  in  their  practice  beyond  regu- 
lar phyficians,  as  they  feldom  can  fuffer 
much,  either  in  their  intereft  or  reputa- 
tion, from  the  bad  fuccefs  of  their  expe- 
riments. But  they  have  another  advan- 
' / 

tage  above  the  regular  phyfician,  from 
having  more  extenfive  practice.  I grant, 
however,  that  the  ignorance  and  inatten- 
tion of  mod  of  thefe  men,  makes  them 
profit  but  little,  in  proportion  to  what 
might  be  expe&ed,  from  their  experience, 
and  unfettered  pra&ice  ; and  I own  too, 
that  little  regard  can  be  had  to  their  ve- 
t K k racity. 
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racity,  in  their  accounts  of  cures.  But  it 
is  a phyfician’s  duty,  to  fearch  for  know- 
ledge from  all  fources,  however  impure 
and  contemptible  ; and  he  may  avail  him- 
felf  of  that  experience,  which  the  empiric 
himfelf  is  neither  able  nor  willing  to  turn 
to  account.  It  was  from  drolling  chy- 
mifts  and  the  lowed  artificers,  and  not 
from  the  fchools  of  philofophy,  that  Mr, 
Boyle  drew  that  large  and  ufeful  collec- 
tion of  faffs  with  which  he  has  enriched 
many  branches  of  fcience.  I muff  how- 
ever obferve,  with  pleafure,  that  the  fame 
freedom  of  inquiry,  which  has  enlightened 
every  other  branch  of  natural  knowledge, 
begins  now  to  extend  to  medicine ; that 
the  tyranny  of  authority  and  fyftems  de- 
clines apace  ; and  that  there  is  a fair  pro- 
fped  of  the  fcience  being  rebuilt  on  the 
more  folid  bafis  of  nature,  on  fadls,  and 
an  accurate  induction  from  them. 
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It  Is  faid  by  thofe  who  infift  on  the 
propriety  of  confining  the  fludy  of  phyfic 
to  a clafs  of  men  who  live  by  it  as  a pro- 
feflion,  That  the  fcience  is  fo  abflrufe,  that 
it  cannot  be  underflood  but  by  a perfon 
who  devotes  himfelf  entirely  to  that  fludy. 
The  little  progrefs  it  has  made,  notwith- 
flanding  the  labours  of  fo  many  ingenious 
and  learned  men  wholly  directed  to  its 
cultivation,  is  brought  as  a proof  of  its 
difficulty.  It  is  faid,  that  if  people  were 
encouraged  to  fludy  phyfic  who  are  not 
■ regularly  bred  to  it,  and  who  do  not  in- 
tend to  follow  it  as  a profeffion,  quacks 
would  be  multiplied,  and  patients  would 
lofe  that  confidence  in  the  phyfician, 
which  is  as  neceffary  for  their  own  fakes 
as  for  his.  It  is  further  faid,  that  a fmat- 
tering  of  phyfic  could  tend  only  to  fill 
people’s  minds  with  imaginary  difeafes, 
' and 
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and  apprehenfions  of  danger  upon  flight 
indifpofitions. 

Thefe  reafons  have  appeared  fo  power- 
ful to  many  of  the  faculty,  that  they  have 
watched  with  a jealous  eye  over  all  in- 
truders, and  have  often  treated  them  with 
abufe  and  ridicule,  even  when  it  was  ap- 
parent that  they  were  a&uated  purely  by 
motives  of  humanity.  It  would  not  be 
candid  to  afcribe  this  to  any  fordid  views : 

Enlarged  knowledge  produces  a liberal 
and  unfufpicious  fpirit  ; and  no  profef- 
fion  can  boafl:  of  more  men  of  learning, 
ingenuity,  and  liberal  education,  than 
ours.  But  as  the  reafons,  above  aflign- 
ed,  for  the  abfolute  confinement  of  the 
fludy  of  medicine  to  phyficians,  do  not 
appear  to  me  fatisfa&ory,  I fhall  take  the 
liberty  of  examining  them  particularly. 
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The  difficulties,  which  a gentleman,, 
hot  intended  for  the  profeffion,  is  to  en- 
counter, in  acquiring  forne  ffiare  of  me- 
dical knowledge,  are  greatly  exaggerated,. 
Some  of  them  are  real  and  unavoidable  5 
but  the  greater  number  are  either  ima- 
ginary, or  arife  from  the  myfterious  form 
in  which  the  fcience  lies  concealed,  un- 
necefiarily  involved  in  technical  terms,  and 
incumbered  with  inquiries  of  no  utility, 
or  not  applicable  to  practice.  Medicine, 
in  one  point  of  view,  is  a fcience  of 
boundlefs  extent ; but  this  fhould  not  de- 
ter any  perfon  from  the  ftudy  of  it,  as  the 
fame  might  be  faid  of  every  branch  of 

natural  knowledge.  In  our  profecution 

* 

of  any  of  them,  the  farther  we  advance, 
the  more  fenfible  we  become  of  their  dif- 
ficulty, and  of  the  further  improvement 
of  which  they  are  capable.  The  argu- 
1 ^nt,  however,  brought  to  ffiew  the  dif- 
ficulty 


\ 
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ficulty  and  intricacy  of  the  medical  art 
from  the  flownefs  of  its  improvement 
(notwithftanding  the  joint  labours  of  fo 
many  phyficians  employed  in  this  fmgle 
purfuit)  may  be  obviated,  by  obferving, 
that  if  by  medicine  is  meant,  the  art  of 
preferving  health  and  curing  difeafes,  the 
truth  is,  that  very  few  phyficians  of  ge- 
nius have  endeavoured  to  cultivate  it,  and 
that  forne  of  thofe  few  have  attempted  it 
in  a way  that  could  not  reafonably  be  ex- 
pected to  fucceed. 

/ - f;.  ' 

It  will  be  readily  owned  that  a phyfi- 
cian  who  has  regularly  ftudied  the  feve- 
ral  parts  of  medicine,  muft  polfefs  great 
advantages,  even  in  regard  to  practice, 
above  a gentleman,  who  has  only  attend- 
ed to  them  in  a more  curfory  manner* 
But  there  is  no  reafon  to  fay,  that  one 
mull  be  a perfect  matter  of  thefe  parts, 
\ - before 
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before  he  can  attain  fuch  a knowledge 
of  the  pra&ice,  as  may  be  in  fome  de- 
gree ufeful,  when  the  affiftance  of  an  able 
phyfician  cannot  be  procured.  Surely  it 
is  not  a matter  of  fuch  difficulty,  for  a 
gentleman  of  a liberal  education,  to  learn 
fo  much  of  medicine  as  may  enable  him 
to  underfland  the  bell  books  on  the  fub- 
ject,  and  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  thofe 
phyficians  to  whom  he  commits  the 
charge  of  his  own  health,  and  the  health 
of  thofe  more  immediately  under  his  care 
and  protection.  It  is  difficult  to  afcertain 
to  what  extent  a gentleman  fhould  be  in» 
ftructed  in  medicine,  before  he  can  pre- 
tend to  practice  as  above  mentioned. 
The  moft  that  can  be  required  of  him,  is, 
fuch  a degree  of  knowledge  as  is  com- 
monly polished  by  pra&itioners  of  ac- 
knowledged merit,  and  fuch  knowledge 
phyficians,  educated  in  different  fchools 

bf 
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of  medicine,  and  attached  to  different 
theories,  concur  in  judging  efiential. — ■ 
In  this  view,  it  is  evident,  that  he  fhould 
know  as  much  anatomy  as  is  necefiary 
to  underhand  the  animal  oeconomy  in 
its  found  and  morbid  Hate  j that  he 
fhould  know  the  principles  of  chymiftry, 
particularly  in  their  application  to  phar- 
macy and  the  other  parts  of  medicine  ; 
that  he  fhould  be  acquainted  with  the 
hiftory  of  difeafes,  efpecially  with  thofe 
circumflances  that  ferve  to  diftinguilh  one 
from  an  other,  when  apparently  fimilar, 
but  really  of  a different  nature,  and  re- 
quiring a different  method  of  cure  \ and 
that  he  fhould  be  inftructed  in  the  na- 

1 ^ 

ture  of  the  ufual  remedies.  The  know- 
ledge of  thefe  laft  mentioned  branches, 
fhould  be  drawn  from  medical  writers  of 
diffinguifhed  fagacity,  accuracy,  and  can- 
dour ; but,  above  all,  from  obfervation 

and 
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and  experience,  the  pureft  and  lead  fal- 
lible fource  of  medical  fcience.  He  may 
derive  fmgular  advantages  from  the  con- 
verfation  of  an  ingenious  and  experien- 
ced phyfician,  who  is  able  to  diredt  his 
itudies,  to  diflinguifh  between  genuine 
and  pretended  fadts,  and,  amidft  the  load 
of  learned  rubbilh  with  which  medicine 
is  encumbered,  to  feledt  what  is  truly 
ufeful.  Such  a courfe  of  ftudy  as  I have 
defcribed,  though  fomewhat  formidable 
at  firft  view,  is  really  not  fd  to  thofe  who 
love  fcience,  and  who  have  laid  a tolera- 
ble foundation  of  learning.  There  are, 
indeed,  difficult  cafes  that  often  occur  in 
practice,  which  require  the  affiftance  of 
the  greateft  medi'cal  difcernment  j but 
any  man  of  good  imderflanding  may 
comprehend  the  general  principles  of  the 
heory  and  practice  of  phylic,  if  the  fafts, 
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on  which  they  are  founded,  are  fully  and 
clearly  laid  before  him. 

The  obje&ion  to  laying  medicine  open 
to  the  world  like  other  fciences,  front 
its  tendency  to  multiply  quacks,  and  to 
leflen  the  authority  of  the  phyfician,  is 
not  well  founded.  It  is  not  poflible  to 
confine  the  pra&ice  entirely  to  regular 
phyficians.  Cafes  are  continually  occur- 
ring of  people  labouring  under  difeafes, 
who  can  have  no  accefs  to  the  alfiftance 
of  one  of  the  faculty.  It  would  be  bar- 
barous to  hinder  thofe  from  ufihg  fuch 
remedies  as  appeared  to  them  mod  like- 
ly to  afford  them  relief ; or  to  prohibit  a 
friend  or  a byftander  from  giving  their 
alfiftance  in  fuch  a fituation.  In  fa<ft,  as 
every  perfcn  prefcribes  occafionally,  the 
only  queftion  is,  whether  they  Ihould  re- 
ceive any  alfiftance  from  art,  or  be  left 

to 
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to  a£t  as  their  fancy  may  lead  them.  If, 
by  witholding  this  afliflance,  every  dif- 
eafe,  where  a phyfician  was  not  confulted, 
was  to  be  left  to  nature  alone,  phylicians 
would  have  a plaufible  excufe  for  keep- 
ing the  world  in  ignorance ; becaufe  it 
might  be  alledged,  that  more  difeafes 
would  be  cured  by  the  efforts  of  unaflift- 
ed  nature,  than  by  the  random  manage- 
ment of  people  imperfectly  inftruCted  in 
medicine.  But,  in  reality,  this  is  ne- 
ver the  cafe  in  difeafes  of  any  confe- 
quence.  I (hall  give  an  example,  in  the 
general  treatment  of  fevers  among  the  low- 
er clafs  of  people,  when  they  are  deprived 
of  medical  affiftance. — The  unhappy  pa- 
tients are  generally  confined  to  a clofe 
room,  where  they  breathe  a hot  and  a 
putrid  air  j every  method  is  tried  to  raife 
a fweat ; they  are  loaded  with  bedcloaths  j 
f^metimes  they  are  made  to  drink  fpiced 

and 
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and  ftrong  liquors ; at  other  times  large 
quantities  of  warm  water  gruel,  although 
their  flomach  loathe  it,  and  it  occafion 
flatulence,  ficknefs,  and  oppreffion.  If,  in 
confequence  of  great  heat  or  delirium, 
they  attempt  to  get  out  of  bed,  they  are 
confined  to  it  by  force ; nor  are  they  fuf- 
fered  to  change  their  bed  or  body-linen, 
till  the  fever  is  quite  removed  ; by  which 
means  the  air  becoming  more  putrid,  ag- 
gravates the  Tymptoms,  and  makes  the 
difeafe  contagious.— In  fuch  cafes,  be- 
caufe  the  patients  have  no  phyfician,  and 
take  no  medicine,  the  difeafe  is  faid  to 
be  left  to  nature.  But  this  is  a miftake. 
If  fuch  patients  had  been  really  left  to 
nature,  they  would  have  been  treated 
very  differently.  They  would  have  been 
indulged  in  whatever  was  agreeable  to 
them $ they  would  have  breathed  cool 
and  frefh  air  $ they  would  not  have  been 

teazed 
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teazed  to  eat  or  drink  beyond  what  their 
appetite  demanded ; they  would  have 
been  indulged  with  cold  water  or  fmall 
beer  in  what  quantity  they  pleafed  ; they 
would  have  been  fuffered  to  get  out  of 
bed  and  to  enjoy  the  cold  air,  or  to  have 
had  few  bed  clothes,  with  liberty  to  throw 
out  their  limbs  without  controul  j their 
linen  would  have  been  changed  daily, 
and  every  thing  kept  clean  and  fweet  a- 
bout  them.  Similar  inftances  might  be 
produced  from  other  difeafes.  Patients 
are  fo  far  from  being  left  to  nature,  when 
no  phyfician  is  called,  that  they  are  com- 
monly oppreffed  with  a fucceffion  of  in- 
fallible cures  recommended  by  quacks, 
or  by  their  weak  and  officious  friends. 

I mull  here  obferve,  that  there  is  a fuf- 
picion  entertained  againft  phyficians,  as 
*reje6;ing  all  remedies  propofed  by  thofe 

who 
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who  do  not  belong  to  the  faculty,  efpe* 
dally  if  their  compofition  is  kept  a fecret. 
Whatever  the  cafe  may  have  been  former- 
ly, or  may  (till  be  among  a few  indivi- 
duals, the  cenfure  is  now  ill  founded. 
Every  remedy  which  has  the  appearance 
of  ufefulnefs,  meets  with  a fair  trial  from 
the  gentlemen  of  our  profeflion.  I fpeak 
this  with  the  more  confidence  in  regard 
to  thofe  of  the  Britifh  dominions,  where 
medicine  is  in  general  practiced  with 
much  candour  and  humanity  j but  it 
would  be  an  imputation  on  their  know- 
ledge, and  indeed  on  their  common  fenfe, 
if  they  were  to  give  credit  to  all  the  ac- 
counts of  cures  which  daily  impofe  on 
the  credulity  of  mankind. 

Fhyficians,  in  their  early  practice,  are 
fometimes  controuled  and  intimidated 
from  doing  what  they  think  neceffary 

for 
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for  the  recovery  of  their  patients ; not 
by  people  whofe  education  and  know- 
ledge fliould  make  their  opinions  refpec- 
table,  but  by  the  molt  ignorant,  and  con- 
fequently  the  molt  conceited  part  of  man* 
kind.  Phyficians  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  intruflon  of  men  of  fcience  who 
have  turned  their  attention  to  medicine* 
Such  will  be  modeft  in  proportion  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  fubjeft,  and  will  be  the 
readied  to  call  for  the  afliftance  of  a phy- 
fician  of  experience  and  abilities,  to  re- 
fpe£t  his  judgment,  and  to  enforce  his  pre- 
scriptions ; while,  at  the  fame  time,  they 
may  fuggeft  what  may  be  ufeful  to  the 
ableft  of  the  profeflion. 

If  we  confider  the  Situation  of  a young 
phyfician  of  genius,  brought  forward  and 
Supported  in  his  profeflion  under  the  ho- 
nourable patronage  of  thofe  who  are  jud- 
ges 
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ges  of  that  genius ; and  that  of  another,’ 
deflitute  of  fuch  affiftance,  and  compel- 
led by  neceffity  to  attend  to  the  prejudi- 
ces, and  to  humour  the  caprices  of  the 
ignorant  and  impertinent  intruders  into 
his  office  ; how  pleafant,  how  creditable 
is  the  one  ? how  humiliating  the  other, 
to  every  man  of  fpirit  and  fenfibility  r 

I have  thus  endeavoured  to  ffiew  that, 
by  laying  medicine  open,  and  encoura- 
ging men  of  fcience  and  abilities,  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  profeffion,  to  ftudy  it, 
the  interefts  of  humanity  would  be  pro- 
moted, the  fcience  would  be  advanced, 
its  dignity  more  effe&ually  fupported, 
and  fuccefs  more  certainly  fecured  td 
every  individual,  in  proportion  to  his 
real  merit* 
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Before  I conclude,  I mufl  obferve,  that 
fuch  obje&ions  as  are  made  againft  any  per- 
fon  pretending  to  judge  of  medical  fub- 
je&s,  who  has  not  been  regularly  bred 
to  the  profeffion,  were  formerly  urged  a- 
gainft  the  reformers  from  Popery.  Befides 
the  divine  authority  claimed  by  the  church, 
it  was  faid,  that  a fet  of  men,  who  devo- 
ted their  whole  time  and  ftudies  to  fo 
deep  and  complicated  a fubjedt  as  theo- 
logy,  were  the  only  proper  judges  of 
whatever  belonged  to  it  ; that  calling* 
their  authority  in  queftion,  was  hurting 
the  caufe  of  religion,  and  lowering  the 
facerdotal  chara&er.  Yet  experience  has 
Ihewn,  that  fince  the  Laity  have  afierted 
their  right  of  inquiry  into  thefe  fubje&s, 
theology,  confidered  as  a fcience,  has 
been  improved  ; the  re^l  interefts  of  re- 
ligion have  been  promoted  ; and  the  cler- 
gy have  become  a more  learned,  a more 
ufeful,  and  even  a more  refpe&able  body 
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of  men,  than  they  ever  were  in  the  days 
of  their  greatefl  power  and  fplendor. 

I hope  I have  advanced  no  opinions 
in  thefe  Lectures  that  tend  to  leflen  the 
dignity  of  a profeffion  which  has  always 
been  confidered  as  mofl  honourable  and 
important.  But,  I apprehend,  this  dig- 
nity is  not  to  be  fupported  by  a narrow, 
felfifh,  corporation-fpirit ; by  felf-impor- 
tance  j by  a formality  in  drefs  and  man- 
ners,  or  by  an  affe&ation  of  myftery.  The 
true  dignity  of  phyfie  is  to  he  maintain- 
ed by  the  fuperior  learning  and  abilities 
of  thofe  who  profefs  it,  by  the  liberal  man- 
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ners  of  gentlemen,  and  by  that  opennefs 
and  candour,  which  difdain  all  artifice, 
which  invite  to  a free  inquiry,"  and  thus 

S ,r-  . 

boldly  bid  defiance  to  all  that  illiberal 
ridicule  and  abufe,  to  which  medicine  has 
been  fo  much  and  fo  long  expofed* 
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